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Presenting this issue... 


In an article in the December issue 
Rosemary Hamilton said, “It is be- 
cause we deal every day of our lives 
with individuals in conflict that social 
workers can speak with authority in 
the field of international relationships. 
The principles of human give-and- 
take can be applied to society.” John 
Seeley, in his “article in reply” in 
January, said professionals were apt 
“to overlook the context in which 
their activities take place” and “en- 
large . limited experience far be- 
yond its proper bound.” His article 
strongly suggested that it is as citizens, 
not as professionals of any kind, that 
we influence the politicians who in 
turn determine the course of events in 
the world arena. 


Now Mrs. Hamilton comes back 
with a letter, page 107, in which she 
tells about a group in Vancouver, with 
five social workers on its board of 
directors, which is attempting to have 
the “principles of human give-and- 
take” applied to the question of peace 
or war. It could be argued that here 
the members of the profession are 
acting not as social workers but as 
citizens, even though they may be 
what John Seeley, describing the social 
worker as “practitioner and delegate 
of the liberative arts”, calls “a source 
of life and vitality, grace and innova- 
tion.” 


Whether or not social workers are 
“gaining a profession by sacrificing a 
mission”, as Mrs. Hamilton’s letter 
says, there is no doubt that “among 
social workers there is wide dissatis- 
faction with the role in which social 
work has cast itself”. There have 
come more letters about her article, 
practically all from social workers, 
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than about any other article we have 
ever published. 

But surely the great issues of our 
time, peace or war, food or starva- 
tion, should stir the consciences of us 
all, whatever our professions or 
faiths, @ @ @ 


It seems so simple for a social agency 
to advise adopting parents to tell the 
child the truth when he asks about his 
origin. But children probe deeply, and 
parents dread their probing not only 
for the youngsters’ sakes but their 
own. Mrs. MacLeod, author of the 
article Telling a Child about his 
Adoption, page 100, undertook to see 
what had happened with a group of 
children placed for adoption by a 
Toronto agency, and found that all 
was not straight sailing in carrying out 
the recommendation that the children 
be told. From her observations she has 
worked out some useful suggestions 
for social agencies in their attempts to 
help adoptive parents deal with this 
delicate problem. 


About the time we were preparing 
Mrs. MacLeod’s article for publica- 
tion, Dr. Juanita Chambers gave a 
broadcast on the same subject, ad- 
dressing herself particularly to adop- 
tive parents. We were fortunate 
enough to get the script of her talk to 
publish with Mrs. MacLeod’s piece. 
It appears on page 104 under the title 
The Triumph of Adoption. ® ¢ ¢ 


Interest in community planning for 
social welfare has reached a new stage 
within the past year or so. The publi- 

cation of Councils in Modern Perspec- 
tive, advertised on the inside back 
cover of this issue, is a milestone, and 
perhaps a turning-point, in that in- 
terest. 
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The modern community is a dif- 
ferent thing from the community in 
which the welfare council idea took 
hold; and councils are questioning 
how best they can be community 
councils. It is fitting that we should 
publish at this time an article Social 
Planning is Everybody’s Business, 
by Alan Klein, page 120, which stresses 
the everybody and asks some search- 
ing questions about the values we 
bring into community organization 
work. @ @ @ 


Social work is full of adventure at 
any time, for those who have a capa- 


Our Counsellors... 


Since its last issue CANADIAN WEL- 
FARE has welcomed to its editorial 
board four new members, Mrs. J. E. 
Pincock, Stuart Conger, John Seeley 
and Tim Creery, whose names now 
appear in the mast-head. This seems 
a good occasion to introduce all 
members of the board, identifying 
them by more than their names: 


Mrs. John Bird, Ottawa, chairman 
of the board, freelance writer and 
commentator under the name Anne 
Francis. 

Robert Anderson, Ottawa, indepen- 
dent film producer. 


A. Andras, Ottawa, director of legis- 
lation, Canadian Labour Congress. 


Mary Elizabeth Bayer, Winnipeg, 
commentator-researcher at televi- 
sion station CBWT. 

Mme. Jean Boucher, Ottawa, chair- 
man of the editorial committee for 
Bien-Etre Social Canadien. 

Stuart Conger, Ottawa, psychologist 
and director of training at R. L. 
Crain Limited. 

Tim Creery, Ottawa, member of the 
Parliamentary Press Gallery (Mont- 
real Star) and broadcaster. 
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city for grappling with human prob- 
lems. It offers physical adventure for 
the special people who can take dis- 
comfort and danger for the sake of 
the people they serve, and not just in 
far-distant places either. In Canada 
itself the social worker, along with 
the engineer, the doctor, the geo- 
physicist, is venturing into new coun- 
try. Phyllis Harrison’s story on page 
110, Social Work Goes ‘North, is 
really a letter she wrote to Ottawa 
headquarters after a couple of trips 
into the far north. ® @ ® 


M.M.K. 


Mrs. Dent Hodgson, Ottawa, house- 
wife and writer. 

Mrs. F. C. Howes, Montreal, C.B.C. 
producer, Talks and Public Affairs. 

Mrs. Flora Hurst, Ottawa, super- 
visor, welfare section, research and 
statistics division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 

John A. Irving, Toronto, professor 
of ethics, Victoria College, and 
contributing editor, Saturday Night. 

Breen Melvin, Regina, secretary, Co- 
operative Life Insurance Company. 

Martha Moscrop, Vancouver, train- 
ing supervisor, B.C. Department of 
Social Welfare. 

Mrs. J. E. Pineock, Ottawa, execu- 
tive director of the Ottawa Visiting 
Homemakers’ Association. 


John Porter, Ottawa, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Carleton Uni- 
versity. 

John R. Seeley, Toronto, director 
of research, Alcoholism Research 
Foundation. 

Mrs. Conrad Wright, Ottawa, author 
of many books including The 
Loyalists of New Brunswick and 
The Saint John River. 
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Telling a Child 
About His Adoption 


Adrienne MacLeod 


’ ' ‘HE aspect of adoption most 
fraught with emotion is the prob- 
lem of telling the child he is adopted. 


I undertook a study in 1957 to 
determine how a group of adoptive 
parents told their children, and what 
the child’s reaction was to the infor- 
mation. The study was made in co- 
operation with the Catholic Children’s 
Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto. 


It was based on interviews with 
parents whose child, adopted legally 
between 1946 and 1952, had been less 
than 18 months of age when placed 
for adoption; the children were all 
therefore between the ages of five 
and twelve at the time of the study. 
The total number of families event- 
ually willing to participate in the 
interviews came to thirty-one. 


The results of this survey must be 
examined with caution. First, the size 
of the sample, 31 families, is relatively 
smal]. Second, this study attempted 
to deal with only one small area of 
adoption — how the parents handled 
the problem of telling the pre-ado- 
lescent child he was adopted, and the 
child’s reaction to this information. 
No attempt was made to relate this to 
the larger area of the child’s total 
adjustment. 


Finally, the data gathered inevitably 
contains at least two subjective ele- 
ments. The experiences remembered 
by the adoptive parents would, in 
part, be coloured by their attitudes 
to adoption and to their adopted 
children. And conclusions drawn are 
based on the interpretations of the 
interviewer. 
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The agency paves the way 


The agency had offered to the 
couples at the time of their applica- 
tion two main services in preparation 
for adoptive parenthood. The first, an 
examination of parental attitudes dur- 
ing the home study, was extended 
into helping the parents with the 
potential problems of adoption during 
the period of probation. 

The second was telling the adoptive 
parents the facts about the child and 
his background that they could later 
use to help the child understand his 
status — whatever information § was 
available except for identifying or 
completely irrelevant facts. 

All the adoptive parents had felt it 
was important to be told of any 
health or mental disorders in the 
child’s history that could possibly 
affect the child in later years. Apart 
from this data, nine couples felt thev 
did not need further information on 
the child. 

While the remaining couples pre- 
ferred to be given other information 
about the child’s social history, none 
of them seemed to have a very clear 
idea of what they felt they should 
know. Such phrases as, “from a good 
family”, “no bad blood”, and “decent 
people” were used, but the parents 
had not defined for themselves what 
these statements meant to them. 

The agency had emphasized the 
importance of telling the child that 
he was adopted, and of telling him at 
an early age so that he would not 
find out from other sources later, but 
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Mrs. MacLeod is at present employed in the homefinding department of 
the Ottawa Children’s Aid Society, after having worked three and a half years 
in the adoption department of the Toronto Catholic Children’s Aid Society. She 
assembled the material for her article in the course of her research project for 
the master’s degree in social work at the University of Toronto, which she 


received in 1957. 


very few specific suggestions were 
given to the couple. 

Although the parents’ attitudes to 
discussing adoption with the child 
were considered in terms of their 
readiness for adoptive parenthood, 
there may have been insufficient focus 
on parents’ conflicting feelings about 
telling the child as he grew older. 
Since the years 1946 to 1952, how- 
ever, more thought and planning have 
been given to all areas of adoption 
in this and other agencies, and the 
resultant changes are reflected, in 
varying degrees, in the ‘Toronto 
agency’s current practices. 


How the parents felt 


The most striking revelation of the 
study was how much fear and anxiety 
the parents had felt at the thought of 
telling the child about his adoption. 

These adoptive parents had appar- 
ently all accepted, intellectually at 
least, the importance of telling the 
child, not because of the conviction 
that he had a right to know his 
adoptive status, but rather because 
they believed the child would event- 
ually learn about it from one source 
or another. 


Most adoptive parents, it seems, 
were not prepared for the amount of 
feeling they found within themselves 
at the thought of revealing to the 
child that he was not born to them. 

Once the topic had finally been 
broached, however, the majority of 
the parents appeared to feel comfort- 
able about telling the child the rather 
pleasant and flattering story of how 
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they chose him. Only four couples 
had not yet been able to bring them- 
selves to open the subject. 


What they worried about 


The parents were afraid the child 
might ask the whereabouts of the 
natural mother, why the natural par- 
ents had given him up for adoption, 
and whether he was illegitimate. This 
latter topic was a particular source of 
worry: all but two couples felt that 
it should be dealt with only if the 
child himself brought the matter up, 
and most parents hoped he never 
would. 

Ten of the 27 couples who had 
told the child he was adopted had as 
yet given no explanation of why the 
first parents had surrendered him. 
Among the 17 couples who did deal 
with this topic, 11 simply stated that 
the first mother had not been able to 
keep him. 

It is interesting that almost half of 
the couples in the study had not yet 
given any explanation about how 
babies are born. The type of explana- 
tion given in the remaining 16 cases 
appeared to vary in quality from 
barely adequate to thoughtful and 
intelligent. Where there was no sex 
education, the child could hardly 
understand the difference between 
being born to parents and _ being 
adopted by them. 


They are happy nevertheless 


All the parents interviewed were 
happy about their adopted children 
and, on the whole, about adoption in 
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general. About a third of them men- 
tioned unpleasant experiences with 
relatives or friends, but most of them 
found that the reactions of others to 
their children had been extremely 
gratifying. 

Regardless of the way the adoptive 
parents had felt about telling the 
child, the families all stressed how 
much the child seemed to belong to 
them in every way, and how proud 
they were of him. They felt, and they 
wanted to feel, that he was com- 
pletely theirs. They appeared not to 
want to admit to the child or to 
themselves that they were not his 
real parents in every sense of the 
word. 


Telling the children 


Four of the children in the study 
had not yet been told they were 
adopted, and two had found out from 
persons other than the adoptive par- 
ents. All but eight of the 27 children 
who had been told were under six 
years of age when they first learned 
of their status. 

As startling as the amount of fear 
expressed by the adoptive parents was 
the indifference of the children when 
they first learned they were adopted. 
T hey appeared to accept the informa- 
tion as a matter of course, and many 
of them were not even much inter- 
ested. 

Of course it is hard to say whether 
the lack of overt reaction meant lack 
of concern. Moreover, the adoptive 
parents’ interpretation of the child’s 
reaction was not necessarily accurate. 
None the less, even taking these 
factors into consideration, the adop- 
tive parents were consistent in report- 
ing that when the child first learned 
of his adoption he took the news very 
much in his stride. 
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Dubious reactions 


Only in one case did the child later 
show unhappy feelings about being 
adopted. After the adoption of this 
child, who was eight years of age at 
the time he was told, the mother had 
four boys born to her. With the birth 
of each baby, the adopted child be- 
came increasingly upset and wept a 
great deal. He kept asking why he 
had not come that way too. The par- 
ents have tried to reassure him as 
much as possible, for he is very dear 
to them. Since the last child was born, 
however, they hated to mention any- 
thing about adoption to the boy be- 
cause of his reactions. 

In five families, the child took the 
initiative to ask the adoptive parents 
not to let it become known that he 
was adopted. In four families, the 
child had on occasion used his adop- 
tion as a threat to the adoptive 
parents. 


Where’s my mother? 

To a certain extent, the children’s 
reactions to hearing about adoption 
corresponded with the adoptive par- 
ents’ attitudes to telling them. The 
child felt pleasure at hearing how 
special and how wanted he was. And 
if the parents were fearful about 
questions concerning the natural par- 
ents, the child appeared to have very 
little interest in them. 

In 17 instances, there was some dis- 
cussion about why the biological 
mother had not kept her baby, though 
in only five of these cases did the 
children themselves ask questions 
about their natural mother, such as 
what she looked like and where she 
was now. Of course, some of the 
children did not yet realize that they 
really had a first set of parents, be- 
cause they didn’t know the facts of 
birth. 
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In no instance was interest in the 
natural father ever specifically ex- 
pressed by the child, and in only 
two families did the child appear to 
identify himself to any extent with 
the natural mother. 


Mrs. MacLeod’s suggestions 


To these parents, happy as they 
were about adopting children, and 
convinced as they were of the im- 
portance of telling a child that he is 
adopted, the telling was a monu- 
mental task, filled with anxiety. 


There is perhaps a tendency on the 
part of social workers to over- 
simplify what telling the child can 
mean to the adoptive parents, who 
may need to be helped more to see 
how important telling the child is for 
their own sake. 


Only by accepting the difference be- 
tween an adopted and an “own” child 
and being able to explain this dif- 
ference in an honest and comfortable 
way to the child, will they be able 
to face the matter realistically and 
feel truly secure and happy about 
adoption. 


Adopting _ parents might also be 
helped more to understand why a 
child should be given some sex edu- 
cation when he is ready for it, so that 
he will understand what adoption 
really is. 


Stress might be placed on the im- 
portance of the worker’s exploring 
with applicants their feelings about 
their own infertility, if it exists, and 
the connection between these feelings 
and the problems of telling the child 
about his adoption. 

Some adoptive parents tend to by- 
pass the issue by stressing the fact 
that the child has been “chosen”: 
perhaps “choosing” a child is stressed 
a little too much. Is it wise for the 
parents to make the child feel so very 
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special, at times even to the point that 
this becomes the biggest element in 
the parent-child relationship? 


Use of background information 

Most of the adoptive parents in the 
study clearly preferred to have some 
know ledge of the child’s background, 
though few had actually made use of 
it in their discussion with the child. 
There may be a danger of a worker’s 
focusing too much attention upon 
reassuring the parents, via the case 
history, that they are getting a “good” 
child. 

It might be helpful to the adoptive 
applicants, in their relationship with 
the child as he grows older, if even 
more interpretation could be done as 
to why they were given background 
information. Possibly the importance 
of giving the child the feeling that 
his natural parents were worthwhile 
people who loved him should be 
stressed more strongly in talking to 
the adoptive parents. 

This does not mean giving unneces- 
sary details when the child does not 
ask for them, or arousing more cur- 
iosity in the child than he naturally 
feels, or making the natural parents 
appear in such a favourable light that 
no adopting parents could hope to 
compete with them. 

It simply means letting the child 
know that his first parents had loved 
him and had planned for his future 
as well as they could. If adoptive 
parents received a little more help 
with this, they might be able to 
accept the existence of the natural 
parents more easily, and thus accept 
adoption more confidently. 


Parents’ own responsibility 


There are certain factors which the 
adoptive parents must decide for 
themselves whether or not they can 
accept. A physical handicap or un- 
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usual national extraction are obvious 
examples. When they meet the child, 
they must also determine for them- 
selves whether they feel they will be 
able to love him. 


Apart from such factors as these, 
however, the agency has done the 
best it could to select for the couple 
a child that they will be able to inte- 
grate into the family. It would be 
an unwarranted responsibility for the 
adoptive parents to ask the agency to 
“Judge” the child. 

The more an agency can help 
adoptive parents to encourage their 
children to feel free to bring up any- 
thing they have on their minds, the 
easier and happier the parent-child 


relationship will be. This applies also, 
of course, to parents and “own” 
children. But particularly in adoption, 
sharing is so fundamental to a sound 
parent-child relationship that it bears 
emphasizing. 

For most couples, the experience of 
adoption, founded in their need for 
and love of a child, will, in spite of 
occasional difficulties, be a rich and 
joyous one. Telling the child about 
his adoption represents one of the 
foundation stones of the happy 
adopted family. As such, it merits 
continued study from agencies and 
social workers in their unceasing 
efforts to help build successful adop- 
tive families. 


The Triumph of Adoption 


Juanita Chambers 


This is the text of a broadcast given over a C.B.C. radio network in January. 


Dr. Chambers, mother of two children 


in their teens, is senior psychologist 


at the Montreal Children’s Hospital and a freelance C.B.C. commentator. She 
was psychologist-in-chief of the Mental Hygiene Institute in Montreal before 
she went to her position at the children’s hospital. 


oe couples who adopt child- 
dren are counselled to tell them 
the facts of their origin as soon as they 
ask or are old enough to understand. 
And I think most of them do, al- 
though every now and then you'll 
meet a parent who claims the child 
has never asked and doesn’t suspect. 


Well, | have my doubts about any 
adoptive child not having any ques- 
tions or curiosity about his status, but 
that’s not what I want to talk about. 
The parents who have told their 
children usually say it wasn’t too 
difficult to do, and that the youngsters 
have accepted the story and feel per- 
fectly happy and reassured. 
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The story most commonly told is 
Mummy and Daddy picked out this 
particular little boy or girl out of 
hundreds of others they could have 
chosen, because this is the one they 
wanted. And the implication usually 
is—indeed it’s often an assertion—that 
the adopted child is even more be- 
loved than the natural child because 
he was picked deliberately, while 
parents of natural children just don’t 
have any choice. 


Only part of the truth 


This may be perfectly all right as 
far as the relationship of the child to 
his adopted parents is concerned, but 
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while it’s true as far as it goes, it’s seem unnecessarily cruel to let a child 
only part of the truth. For I cannot have any glimpse of what may have 
see how we can possibly imply that an been a difficult past, for even very 
adoptive relationship is preferable or young children have been known to 
more fool-proof than the natural one. pine and mourn for the absent 
It’s quite a normal thing for any mother. But the adopted child has 
parents, whether natural or adoptive, lived through this period of however 
to want their children to have as rich long and why shouldn’t he get full 
and fulfilling a life as possible, and credit for it? 
we want to have them well rooted in I think it should make him feel 
the positive and humane aspects of far more confident, and able to cope 
life before they have to face the with anything life offers, to know he 
harsher aspects. was able to survive through a period 
But for the adopted child there is of uncertainty and disappointment or 
this harsh truth: Somewhere along maybe a keen sense of loss for his 
the line, whether through death, or mother. And if he doesn’t get these 
ill health, or economic pressure, or feelings out of him and look at them, 
social pressure, his own mother gave _ he may never really be able to love 
him up. It may not have been her again. 


fault but, coat it how we may, that He could be told simply “There 
pill is there. was a time when maybe you were sad 
And then there’s this other point. because your mother, your baby 
When parents adopt because they are mother wasn’t there. But you didn’t 
unable to have children of their own, give up; you kept on living and 
before they reach that step they have hoping there’d be someone else to 
experienced a certain amount of hurt love you. And you won!” 


and disappointment too. And of their own problem, the 


The other part of the truth parents might say how blue they felt 
And so it seems to me the glory at first when they didn’t have child- 


7 ‘ ren of their own, but they s 

and wonder of the adoptive relation- ww . ’ t they stopped 
a a rs feeling sorry for themselves and de- 
ship is not this prettied-up picture of ; 

: : cided to look for someone to love. 
deliberate choice and preference, but ; 

And they won too! 

rather the bond between three people 
who have had a rather tough break We can’t anticipate exactly when, 
through no fault of their own, and = in any individual child’s life, this 
are trying to do something to mend it. problem will have to be faced. But I 

You see, all children are curious think it has to be faced some time or 
about their beginnings; to pretend other and each parent will know the 
they don’t exist may silence the cur- words to choose when the time 
iosity but it won't satisfy it. It may comes. 


When force of circumstances has jarred and jangled thee, make haste to 
return to thyself, and suffer not the bells to ring out of tune longer than 
that force constrains. For the surest path to perfect harmony is to recur 
to it ever and ever again. 


—Marcus Aurelius 
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OTTAWA GENERAL 
HOSPITAL 
43 Bruyere Street 
Ortawa, Ontario 


Well qualified (M.S.W.) and ex- 
perienced Director required to 
organize, develop and administer 
an adequate medical social service 
department for this 662 bed gen- 
eral hospital. The Ottawa General 
Hospital is a teaching hospital affil- 
iated to the University of Ottawa 
for the teaching of medical stu- 
dents. The director of the Social 
Service Department will partici- 
pate in the teaching of medical 
students, interns and nurses. 


Current scale of remuneration 
commensurate with qualifications 
and experience. Pension plan. 
Applications from case workers 
also invited. 

Apply to Superintendent. 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


New and expanding rehabilitation 
centre in large city offers chal- 


lenge to experienced social worker 
with M.S.W. Responsible for social 
aspects of rehabilitation, working 
wit para-medical team and with 
community. 


Salary range $5,000 to $6,000. 


Apply: 

Miss Doris CLarK, 
Executive Director, 
Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, 

155 Chatham Street, 


HAMILTON, Ontario, 


JOHN HOWARD SOCIETY OF ONTARIO 


requires 


TWO MALE CASEWORKERS 


1. Caseworker at the Hamilton office. 


2. Caseworker at the Ottawa office. 


Starting salary up to $4600 depending on training and experience. 


Professional training in social work is requisite and experience in 
the correctional field desirable. 


Good personnel practices and supervision. 


Apply to: 
A. M. Kirkpatrick, 
John Howard Society of Ontario, 
340 Jarvis Street, 
TORONTO, Ontario. 
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Letters 


To the Editor: 


A ‘call to arms’ is exhilarating; 
blueprint for action less exciting—but 
indispensable. For the response to 
“Put the ‘Social’ Back in Social Work” 
(my article in this magazine, last 
December 15) and the many articles 
in similar vein recently published, 
indicate a widespread dissatisfaction 
with the role in which social ~ 
has cast itself. Many of us feel, 
seems, that we are gaining a aah 
sion by sacrificing a mission—and are 
dismayed at the exchange. Dare we 
hope that we are ready for missionary 
activity? And if so, what? 


To me, the answer is glaringly 
obvious. For the crucial social ques- 
tion of today is the imminent threat 
of nuclear war. All other social prob- 
lems pale to insignificance beside it. 
Further, the direction humanity must 
take to combat this threat is equally 
obvious. 


Two of the world’s greatest think- 
ers, Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Ber- 
trand Russell, arrive at one conclusion 
by widely divergent paths. It is 
simply this: militarism as a defence 
of freedom is obsolete; therefore let 
us have done with it, and use our 
resources constructively to promote 
peace. So obvious and inescapable has 
this conclusion become that it was 
propounded recently in an editorial 
in a_ leading Canadian magazine 
(MacLean’s, March 28, 1959). 

Dr. Seeley suggests, in the March 
15 CaNnapIAN WELFARE, that for social 
workers to be comatitind with the 
issue of war and peace is to suffer 
from delusions of grandeur. I can list 
five reasons why it is now the inti- 
mate concern of our profession. 
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1. Social workers belong to one of 
the few professions that can explode 
the popular myth that “there will be 
no war because war is too terrible”. 
We are aware, through our training 
and experience, that man is a highly 
irrational creature, a creature who 
acts from emotion, not reason. We 
know, therefore, that the present 
complex of paranoid suspicion, fear 
and hatred is the tinder box in which 
war will be kindled. 


2. Social workers, by virtue of 
their training and experience, belong 
to one of the few professions that 
can explode the popular belief in 
deterrence by threats of force. It is 
contrary to everything we know of 
human nature, and takes no account 
of the human reactions of those sup- 
posedly being ‘deterred’. 


3. Social work is one of the few 
professions that can expose the irra- 
tional mechanism of projection where- 
by “communism” becomes synony- 
mous with all that is evil and brutal. 
Dr. Charles Hendry, director of the 
Toronto School of Social Work, has 
recently spent two weeks in com- 
munist China. His report (Globe and 
Mail January 24 to 30, 1959) stresses 
our cultivated blindness to, and dis- 
tortion of, the facts about this great 
experiment in mobilizing human ener- 
gies. 

4. The basic means of promoting 
peace is channeling human resources 
to meet human needs. This is the 
time-honored role of social work. In 
a world grown suddenly as small as 
an English village, the welfare of 
humanity is as much our concern as 
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the welfare of the family down the 
street. Never have human resources 
been so great; never have human 
needs been so appalling. In such a 
world, do we not have a professional 
duty to protest the insane waste of 
resources on futile and _ obsolete 
weapons of destruction? 


5. The nature of war has changed: 
it now affects the welfare of every 
individual, in every community, in 
every country. Social workers will 
be pressed into the front lines of 
action, ministering to the human 
rubble of a nuclear war. Is this not 
sufficient reason why its prevention 
should be our chief concern? 


All this is not meant to imply that 
social workers bear the sole responsi- 
biliry—far from it. For one of the 
causes of World War III, as the soci- 
ologist C. Wright Mills so strongly 
states, will be the defection of the 
intellectual, the man of ideas, from 
the world of affairs. The student 
seeking his own pleasure, the poet 
and philosopher his own fig tree, the 
man of God his own salvation—all 
must share in the responsibility. 


Yet because the directions are so 
clear, and because there are signs of 
awakening conscience on all sides, 
and because time is running out, the 
social worker has a special responsi- 
bility, one having to do with the how 
of social action. For the skills neces- 
sary to translate the idea into the 
reality are the skills of community 
organization. 

To erase any lingering suspicions 
of “grandiose delusions”, let me tell 
about a pioneer project in our com- 
munity. We have organized a society 
to work for peace via the Schweitzer- 
Russell formula. The board of direc- 
tors consists of five social workers, 
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two ministers, two lawyers, a news 
columnist, plus liaison persons from 


the Labour council, several trade 
unions, the Local Council of Women, 
U.B.C. alumni, United Nations, Can- 
adian Mental Health Association, sev- 
eral religious organizations, and the 
Humanist Society. (It takes all the 
skills of our group-work chairman to 
keep peace at a directors meeting! ) 


Using community organization 
techniques, we have successfully 
sponsored two public addresses, one 
by a nuclear physicist, and one by 
an internationally known author and 
pacifist; a series of T.V. interviews; 
and two public study groups. We 
have built up excellent press relations, 
and overcome the initial reaction of 
being considered subversive; the press 
now phones our chairman for com- 
ment on pertinent news items. As a 
result of these prodigious efforts, all 
of thirty or forty letters a month are 
sent to members of parliament urging 
them to forgo the arms race and 
promote peace by constructive means. 

Trivial? Perhaps. But I believe if 
the forces of sanity were thus organ- 
ized in each community across the 
country, we might yet arrest our 
lemming-like rush to destruction. 


There is a truism in social work 
that we must not move too far ahead 
of the community. But must we 
always and forever lag behind? 


RosEMARY HAMILTON 


Vancouver 


To the Editor: 


May I add my commendation to 
that of the many letters about Rose- 
mary Hamilton’s fine article “Put- 
ting the ‘Social’ Back in Social Work”. 
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I was intrigued by her arrangement 
of the material, and have used some 
of her ideas very helpfully since the 
publication of her article. 


May I also commend the publica- 
tion of John Seeley’s excellent ana- 
lysis “Can Social ‘Work Be Social 
Action?”. It seems that he adds a 
note of realism all too absent in the 
idealistic writing of most of our 
colleagues. 


B. H. Cuetkow 
Jewish Community Centre 
Binghamton, New York 


Dear Mrs. Hamilton: 


On behalf of the Dean of Medicine 
and the social workers in this depart- 
ment, I wish to express our apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for your article 


“Put the ‘Social’ Back in 
Social Work”, in the December 
issue of CANADIAN WELFARE. Much 
of what you say applies so well to the 
different professional groups working 
on the medical team, as well as to 
our role as citizens in a troubled 
world. The great problem, as I see 
it, seems to be how we can deal with 
our crippling feelings of pessimism in 
the face of overwhelming difficulties, 
misunderstandings and hostilities in 
the national and international scene. 

With kind regards to a_ social 
worker who has the ability and the 
courage to speak frankly on such a 
vital subject. 


entitled, 


Epna F. OsBorNne 


Social Service Department 


University Hospital 
University of Saskatchewan 


Children’s Aid Society, Cornwall, Ontario 


requires 


SOCIAL CASEWORKER 


male or female, preferably bilingual. 


Statement of personnel practices available upon request. 


Salary —M.S.W. $4,200; B.S 


.W. $3,800 


Additional allowance for experience. 


Apply to: 

M. T. O’Brien, 
Local Director, 
Box 994, 
CORNWALL, Ontario. 
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Social Work 
Goes North 


by Phyllis Harrison 


There still are isolated posts in 
the north. There are also some 
Eskimo settlements where the even 
tenor of life is undisturbed by the 
encroachments of the white man. 


In many parts of the north, how- 
ever, the old way of life is giving 
way to rapid change in the form 
of mining developments, defence 
establishments, town planning, 
scheduled airlines, schools, hospi- 
tals, and welfare services. 


The era of the Arctic explorer 
is almost over. Scientists, techni- 
cians and administrators are repre- 
sented in a new band of adven- 
turers who now are opening up 
Canada’s last frontier. 


The social worker appeared on 
the northern scene less than three 
years ago. Confronted by human 
problems stemming from rapid 
social and economic changes, social 
workers have had to handle some 
of the toughest assignments of 
their careers. The growth of wel- 
fare services and the recent crea- 
tion of a Northern Welfare Service 
in the Department of Northern 
Affairs is a measure of the success 
they have had in the north in cop- 
ing with these problems. 
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HAVE now taken two trips and 

found them both fascinating ex- 
periences. From May 12 to 21, I 
accompanied Bob Williamson by dog- 
team, visiting various campsites out 
of Frobisher Bay. Unfortunately, 
many families were not at the camps, 
but were absent on hunting trips or 
in Frobisher Bay to trade. 


One family we did meet though, at 
a camp about 120 miles down the 
fjord, and they returned to Frobisher 
Bay with us. This gave me the best 
possible opportunity to observe an 
Eskimo family in their day-to-day 
routine over a period of three days. 
I learned a great deal of their capa- 
bilities and wherein lie their family 
strengths. 


I also gained a new conception of 
Fskimo abilities in watching the 
Eskimo guide who was with us. At 
first I was almost overwhelmed with 
the thought, as the red lights of the 
airport gradually became dimmer 
(and as I got chillier and chillier) that 
we were almost wholly dependent 
upon the strength of 12 dogs and the 
ingenuity and wisdom of one Eskimo. 


If anything happened to them, 
there was no railway station, garage 
or tourist bureau to contact for guid- 
ance or shelter. This gave the trip a 
“We're all in this together” feeling, 
bringing Eskimo and _ non-Eskimo 
closer together. 
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Miss Harrison is one of ten professional social workers at present 
on the staff of the Northern Welfare Service. Although much of her 
work keeps her in the growing new town of Frobisher Bay, she also 
finds time to visit other settlements in the Eastern Arctic. 


During the short visits, she provides consultation service to police- 
men, teachers and others on many different matters ranging from the 
foster-home placement of a child to ways and means of developing 
economic activity as an alternative to financial assistance. 

Her article describes such a visit to Coral Harbour on Southampton 
Island by airplane and an “orientation” trip she made by dog team 
shortly after being posted north. Mr. R. G. H. Williamson, whom she 
mentions, is an officer of the Department who is in charge of the 


Eskimology Section of Northern Welfare Services. 


Portrait of an Eskimo guide 


Our guide was not the community’s 
most up-and-coming mon. His dogs 
were not in very good shape, his 
harness even worse, and he himself 
was not dressed for Arctic travel. He 
only had one pair of seal-skin boots 
(kamiks), and travelled most of the 
time with wet feet. He coughed a 
great deal. On our return trip we 
spent one night in his father’s camp 
hogan, which left much to be desired 
in cleanliness as well as comfort. I 
bring this up simply to point out that 
the attributes he did display were 
those of an ordinary Eskimo and not 
of an outstandingly progressive one. 

He was constantly cheerful in spite 
of the chilly nights with wet feet and 
a scarcity of dog food. Time after 
time during the first two or three 
days he started after a seal, only to 
see it disappear before he was within 
firing range, or lose it even after 
shooting it because even as it died it 
threw itself back into its hole in the 
ice. 

He would remain awake and alert 
sixteen hours at a stretch, guiding his 
dogs through rough ice and between 
islands, watching weather signs, and 
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always, with keen eyes, looking for 
seals. When we would finally stop 
and make camp, about four hours’ 
sleep seemed to satisfy him and then 
he was out scanning the ice for seals 
again. 

He also watched out constantly for 
my comfort. He wouldn’t allow me 
to put on damp duffle socks or wet 
kamiks. He insisted I put them under 
my parka under my head at night to 
partially dry them. 


When he saw me tuck away in my 
bag extra scarves or mitts I had been 
wearing and may have thought I 
didn’t need during a sunny evening, 
he made me haul them out again to 
keep at hand for when the wind rose. 
I should explain that there was no 
darkness at this time, and we travelled 
at “night”, when the glare of the 
sun was less hard on the dogs, and 
the surface firmer. 


Solidarity in an Eskimo family 


I was amazed to see how matter-of- 
fact was the family who returned 
with us on the three-day trip home. 
Father, mother and six children sat 
quietly on their long sled hour on 
end with no complaint. The baby was 
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carried in the mother’s hood and a 
small lad about two years old never 
left her side. 


I pictured the loss it would be to 
these Eskimo children if their mother 
had to go out to the south right at 
that time for medical treatment. 
Nothing could replace the security 
they must have got from the closeness 
of her quiet, confident person. They 
were never without her. Even in 
camp, if she went for a pail of water 
or helped unload the komatik (sled) 
they were right beside her. 

Equally so, the whole family must 
suffer when it is the father who must 
“go out”. There are certain areas of 
responsibility for all members of the 
family, and just as the father and 
children cannot get along without the 
mother, the mother cannot manage 
without her husband. If he goes, she 
must go to stay with a relative. This 
brings all the difficulties any of us 
would find in sharing another home. 


The children assume considerable 
responsibility for daily chores at an 
early age, and seemingly without 
being pushed or nagged into it. The 
older boy on this trip, a lad of about 
thirteen, shared the heavier tasks with 
his father. To the younger one, eight 
years old, fell the lesser ones such as 
going ahead of the dogs and picking 
the best trail over rough ice or, at 
pretty regular intervals, slipping off 
the komatik, running honk to the end 
and coming up the other side, check- 
ing to see that all packs were still 
safely tied on. 

When a seal was seen, the whole 
family sat quietly waiting, with no 
fussing, no impatient signs of cold, 
hunger or weariness, while father 
patiently stalked the prey. This might 
take twenty minutes or an hour. It 
might occur soon after the day’s 
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journey began or just when everyone 
was longing for food and a warm 
tent. 


This is daily life 

For the Eskimos, as for the a 
this was not an interlude in life; 
was life itself. It was not a we 
weekend away from the office; it was 
the daily routine of eating, sleeping, 
keeping house, caring for children 
(the sled isn’t even stopped while 
mother nurses and changes her baby), 
and the real presence of hunger if 
the hunting was not good en route. 


As we knew “our family” had no 
flour, tea, sugar or, for that matter, 
any food at all except the seal meat 
father caught, we generally sent our 
guide each day over to their tent 
with tea, sugar, biscuits and sometimes 
a mess of hot stew to supplement 
their diet of boiled seal. 


We had our fun on the trip too. 
I took movie shots of exciting 
moments when the komatik was being 
hauled over barrier ice. Our guide 
took pictures with his box camera of 
me bundled into a sleeping-bag, 
the small cold hours after midnight, 
and tied to the top of the load on 
our komatik, there to stay until we 
pitched camp late in the morning. 
Such an unusual ritual was of great 
interest to the boys, and Adla, the 
older one, never missed coming over 
to watch this nightly performance. 


When the tiniest children got too 
sleepy to stay awake, they sought a 
position kneeling, doubled forward 
with their faces buried in the polar 
bear rugs covering the load. No 
doubt a maternal and big-sisterly eye 
constantly watched them, but to all 
outward appearances they simply 
seemed to stick to the komatik like 
bats on a tree limb. 
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Coral Harbour 


On June 29th, I had a chance to fly 
to Coral Harbour with several Eskimo 
employees of the DEW Line and 
their families going home for their 
first holiday since taking employment 
at the northern sites. A plane had 
been chartered for the occasion, and 
there was a gay holiday spirit on 
board. Our Northern Service Officer 
on the DEW Line had made the 


arrangements. 


We first flew from Frobisher Bay 
to a major DEW Line station known 
as Fox Main, leaving Frobisher about 
9.00 p.m. and arriving at the “north 
of the Arctic Circle” site before mid- 
night. A good meal of fresh meat and 
eggs was served to us there, and the 
non-setting sun was still fully visible 
when we taxied out on the runway 
about an hour later. 


As we sped away, we could look 
back over our shoulders and see the 
red glow of the sun, while straight 
ahead of us (southward) a full moon 
reflected the sun’s light, and behind 
it an ever-deepening sky spoke of 
dark nights and sleep. There was to 
be no sleep for us for many an hour 
yet, but nobody looked at all con- 
cerned. 

When we arrived at the Coral 
Harbour Air Base, we learned that 
radio contact with the village—about 
five miles down the bay—had been 
“out” all day, and consequently no- 
body knew for sure that we were 
arriving and nobody was there to 
meet us. This far south, the sun had 
set for a while, although it was still 
daylight with a chill quiet on the flat 
tundra surrounding the Base. 


“I guess we swim maybe” 


A doleful prediction by an airport 
attendant—“You can’t make it by dog- 
team because there is too much water 
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This young hunter is not a welfare 
problem. 


and you can’t make it by boat be- 
cause there is too much ice”—didn’t 
make sleep and a hot drink seem any 
closer. 


The Eskimos were unperturbed, 
however, and when the Northern 
Service Officer passed on to Jimmy, 
a Coral Harbour Eskimo, the bad 
news and asked how he thought we’d 
get there, he just grinned under a 
large, black cowboy hat and said, “I 
guess we swim maybe”. 


The airport attendant unloaded us 
off the plane directly into the back 
of an open truck. Then the baggage 
was unloaded—wooden boxes, sleep- 
ing bags, record players, sewing- 
machines, fine luggage—in behind us, 
until I wondered if we would really 
be squashed if it shifted in our direc- 
tion. The man’s expression was clearly 
one of “Well, now I’ve seen every- 
thing” as we went off with Jimmy— 
“to swim maybe”. 

The truck took us some seven miles 
to Snafu, a small Eskimo settlement 
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which derives its ridiculous name 
from an abandoned American ship 
(I’d say it was an oiler if I knew 
more about abandoned ships) sitting 
on the shore. Jimmy soon rounded up 
two dog-teams. 

The settlement was active in spite 
of the fact our watches said 2.00 a.m., 
and within decent time we were all 
feeling rather silly sitting in a canoe 
skimming across the ice. The canoe, 
most ingeniously I thought (and with 
considerable relief, 1 might add, on 
finding the probability of swimming 
these Arctic waters becoming more 
remote) was lashed onto a komatik 
drawn by the dogs. 

The canoe afforded more room for 
four persons and baggage than the 
sled could have, and when we came 
to an open river the dogs were driven 
in to swim, while we made it by 
canoe “comme komatik”. The dogs 
were not the least bit pleased to take 
an early morning dip and their out- 
raged howls filled the air. 

By now, the sun had again risen 
and words cannot describe the beauty 
of that red morning, the light flashing 
from the green pools of water which 
dotted the ice. The little village of 
Coral Harbour lay before us, its two 
small identically-built missions stand- 
ing side by side, making you feel 
religion was terribly important here 
to need two churches in a settlement 
of about twenty families. Only one 
mission was open, however, and the 
priest became an integral part of our 
plans and activities in the forthcom- 
ing week. 

Talking things over 

We became rather good friends, 
all of us: the Eskimos, the missionary, 
the teacher, Hudson Bay Company 
manager and his wife, and we repre- 
sentatives of Northern Affairs from 
Frobisher Bay. 
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Miss Harrison shares with her guides, 
as a special treat, bread that she baked 
herself, before leaving Frobisher Set- 
tlement. Normal fare on the trail is 
seal meat and tea with unleavened 
bannock or ship’s biscuit. 


The Northern Service Officer and 
the Eskimo men, both those who 
arrived in Coral Harbour with us and 
others eager to go to DEW Line sites 
to earn big money, spent many hours 
talking over possibilities for employ- 
ment and, as there is no housing avail- 
able at present in Frobisher Bay, the 
fact they would have to find their 
own living accommodation. 


The teacher and I talked family 
allowances, relief, and one or two 
specific welfare problems. The mis- 
sionary invariably fitted in as inter- 
preter. I had sev ‘eral talks with him, 
and found his views on cultural 
patterns and customs of Eskimo life 
quite helpful. 

During the week there were many 
discussions of economics in both 
Coral Harbour and Frobisher Bay. I 
was considering taking one girl back 

Frobisher Bay as a rehabilitation 
applicant. Her father was anxious to 
move his whole family, either to 
Frobisher or Churchill. 


The Northern Service Officer and I 
told him through an interpreter as 
much as we could about the hunting 
and work possibilities in Frobisher 
Bay, as well as the discouraging pic- 
ture of the housing situation. With 
more and more families moving to 
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Frobisher Bay every Eskimo home is 
already overflowing, with two or 
sometimes three families living in one 
house. 

1 would have been prepared to 
recommend that the man and _ his 
family be taken into the Rehabilita- 
tion Centre along with the girl; the 
father is a carver and could easily 
have taken part in the carving project. 
The father, however, would not come 
without his married son and his fam- 
ily. I thought such an expansion of 
the term “family” would have to be 
discussed with the Rehabilitation 
Superintendent, and discouraged him 
about the probability of his taking 
all of them at this time. We did 
promise to keep this family in mind, 
should housing facilities become bet- 
ter at Frobisher Bay. 

The father readily gave his consent 
to his daughter going to Frobisher 
Bay to become a_ Rehabilitation 
Centre resident. I think possibly 
within the next year it might be more 
feasible for the father and the entire 
family to come to Frobisher Bay if 
he still wishes to do so. 

It was interesting to listen to the 
young men home on holidays from 
DEW Line employment. There was 
strong pressure from parents to keep 
them at home. In some instances the 
boy would acquiesce in a parent’s 
wish, give up his job, and remain to 
go back to hunting and trapping. 
Other boys, though feeling the pull 
of home, still went back to their jobs. 


Northern people 

They are a particularly handsome 
people, these Coral Harbour Eskimos, 
and the men dress very “southern”. 
At the dances, most of them were in 
suits and oxfords. The women too 
were nicely dressed with the added 
attraction of their dress kamiks, 
which are made of white sealskin 
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with patterns of darker skin stitched 
around the tops and on the insteps. 
The week at Coral Harbour certainly 
added a great deal to my knowledge 
of the North and the people who live 
in it. 

I have particular admiration for the 
teacher at Coral Harbour. Besides 
teaching thirty to forty children, she 
handles vital statistics, family allow- 
ances, relief, and tagging furs for 
export—just to roughly mention her 
duties. 

She is an extremely capable person 
with both teaching qualifications and 
a degree in social work. Unfortun- 
ately for Coral Harbour, she is going 
south this year on educational leave; 
she wishes to study anthropology 
and intends to return to the north 
again. It will be a lucky community 
that gets her. 


Trip homeward 

Our stay ended suddenly when the 
plane to take us home appeared over- 
head about midnight on the eighth of 
July. Warm weather had melted a 
great deal more ice and we com- 
menced the trip by water—still in a 
canoe tied on to a komatik. Once 
again I was very aware of our depen- 
dence upon the skills of the Eskimos, 
in water so shallow they sometimes 
had to lift the shaft of the motor out 
of the water to avoid the rocks and 
get around hunks of ice. 

After about three miles of this, we 
came to a barrier of ice, pulled the 
canoes up onto it, hitched up the 
dogs who had been lying motionless 
in the canoe, and went on to Snafu. 
In little more time than it took us to 
get from the village to the airport at 
Coral Harbour, we were gliding down 
the runway at Frobisher Bay. The 
harbour was open and the hills much 
greener than when we had left. 
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Many of the recent changes in the social services have been quick and 
sweeping, with the effect that we forget too soon the influences that brought 
them about. Robert Mills was a power in his time—his name is familiar to many 
who never met him—and Dr. Whitton tells why, in this tribute to him which 
was a contribution to the Toronto Globe and Mail of March 16, 1959. 


ROBERT 
MILLS 


A “founding builder” 
of child protection 


by Charlotte Whitton 


wes child protection has de- 
veloped over a long period of 
years and served as the basis of com- 
parable provisions throughout Canada. 
Many names have been well remem- 
bered in that slow but maturing 
growth since 1892—Sir John Gibson, 
the late J. J. Kelso, W. L. Scott, 
Ottawa. These were men who were 
artificers of the legislative and early 
administrative resources. 

Robert E. Mills, who died last Fri- 
day, [March 13, 1959] will prove, over 
the years, to have equalled their con- 
tribution in his clarification of prin- 
ciples, evolution of sound skilled pro- 
cedures, and strengthening of the 
statutes and regulations to make 
effective the humane purpose and in- 
tent of the law. 


A graduate of the University of 
Toronto with honors in mathematics, 
he was a Mackenzie Fellow in 
Political Science and also a skilled 
draftsman. Both actuarial work and 
commercial art offered enticing open- 
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ings, but he chose to go as statistician 
to North America’s great pioneer in 
public health, Dr. C. J. Hastings, 
Toronto’s “MHO”. 


Uncannily observant, painstaking, 
careful, slow and deliberate in thought 
and speech, R. E. Mills early began 
to extract significant social data from 
the prosaic records, to segregate 
problems and causes, to suggest reme- 
dial action. 


Most important, he was one of the 
first people on the continent to follow 
on in an attempt to assess the cost of 
services rendered, to devise standards 
to measure efficiency and to require 
justification for financial support, 
whether from public or private funds, 
in terms of results obtained. Surpris- 
ingly, he transferred from what was 
practically executive assistant to Dr. 
Hastings to take over the Children’s 
Aid Society of Toronto at a time of 
crisis and complaint. This was to be 
his life’s field of work. 


He brought the background of 
mathematics and logic to the estab- 
lishment of orderly, rational processes 
in public aid, in outdoor relief, and in 
the area of child maintenance and 
care. He worked for a fair balance 
under the law between parental rights 
and liabilities and social responsibility. 
He sought a like equity between the 
shares of voluntary philanthropy and 
of public outlay, both in current costs 
and in providing building and capital 
funds. 

Gradually he made clear the creed 
of child protection in a democratic 
State. Every child had a right to 
responsible guardianship by birth; 
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that should be vested naturally in its 
own parent as long as it was safe for 
the child and the community. If it 
were not, the child should be given 
a home as like what its own should 
have been as possible. And the State 
must assure legal safeguards, skilled 
personnel, proper facilities and fin- 
ance, in an effective partnership of 
citizen effort and public authority 
all along the line to effect these 
desired ends. 

Doggedly, steadily, bluntly, with- 
out quarter or compromise, he spent 
his lifetime furthering these concepts 
to reality in Toronto, through On- 
tario and all Canada. For he was one 
of the founders and, for a score of 
years, chairman of the Division on 
Child Care and Protection of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, a deter- 


mining power, personally participa- 
ting in its surveys in every, Province. 
He was in on the organization of 
British Columbia’s services in 1928, 
and one of his last assignments was 
the cause célébre of the Alberta Child 
Welfare Report drawn up in 1947-8. 

His later years were given to 
bringing the same analytical turn of 
mind to the growing problems of our 
aging population, but his rugged 
robustness was flagging, illness dis- 
abled him, and now death has come. 
His name will endure as one of the 
ablest of the founding builders in 
Canada’s welfare structure — direct, 
honest, sincere, building even better 
than he or we knew. 


CHARLOTTE WHITTON 


Ottawa 





CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF HALIFAX 


Requires Immediately 


Supervisor: Master’s Degree in Social Work required, with 
minimum of two years experience in a casework agency. Salary 
starts at $4,350 to $4,800 depending upon qualifications and 


experience. 


Caseworker: Preference will be given to a two-year graduate. 
Starting salary: B.S.W. $3,600; M.S.W. $3,900. 


Retirement plan available. 
Good personnel practices. 


Apply to: 
M. T. Biur, Executive Director, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
24 South Street, 


HALIFAX, 


Nova Scotia. 
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EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


required for the 


GIRLS’ COTTAGE SCHOOL, 
St. Bruno, Quebec 


To be responsible for the ad- 
ministration and supervision of 
a small cottage type protectional 
school for girls in an open set- 
ting. Experienced in team work 
with psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and social workers, and 
able to interpret to the com- 
munity the needs of the school. 
Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. 
Apply to: 
Mrs. W. G. H. Doyte, 
6 Murray Avenue, 
MONTREAL 6, Quebec. 


Social worker required to orga- 
nize an active programme as 
part of a rehabilitation team at 
a Crippled Children’s Centre 
situated in pleasant surround- 
ings, six miles from St. John’s. 
Work would consist of parent 
and child interviews and coun- 


selling, and children’s case work 
and follow-up studies. 

Salary: starting $3600 to $4500 
in accordance with experience. 


Apply to: 
Mr. H. W. Hatt, 
Executive Secretary, 
P.O. Box 25, 
ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland. 


THE JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILD SERVICE 
OF TORONTO 


requires several qualified Casew orkers. 


Agency provides excellent learning experience, psychiatric con- 
sultation, opportunities for creative work and professional growth. 


Good personnel practices. Salary ranges: 
B.S.W. $3,744 - $4,732 
M.S.W. $4,108 - $5,096 


Apply to: 
Miss SARAH RHINEWINE, 
Assistant Executive Director, 
Jewish Family and Child Service, 


150 Beverley Street, 
TORONTO 2B, Ontario. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


B.C. Civil Service 


Department of Social Welfare 


SOCIAL WORKERS, GRADE 2 


Vacancies in various District Offices throughout the province 


Salary: 

Commencing at $346 per month (with special living allowance in 
outlying areas). Annual increments up to $405 in five steps based 
on successful service. Commencing salary may be adjusted upward 
according to experience. 


Duties: 

Under supervision, the practice of generalized social work related to 
provincial social welfare legislation and programme, covering financial 
assistance, family and child welfare services, institutional services 
and co-operative services. 


Qualifications: 

Graduation from a School of Social Work. 

Canadian citizenship or British subject. 

Good health. 

Ability to drive a car or willingness to learn—government cars or 
own cars on mileage basis. 

Imagination and resourcefulness. 


Personnel Practices: 


Annual vacation—three weeks. 

Sick leave and contributory medical service plan. 
Superannuation. 

Opportunities for promotion by competition. 


Direct enquiries to: 
Assistant Director of Welfare, 
Department of Social Welfare, 
Parliament Buildings, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 
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Social Planning Is |! 


Ww killed Michael Farmer? He 
died on the night of July 30th, 
1957. He was 15 years old. He was 
stabbed to death in a city park. Boys 
in a teenage gang were arrested for 
this crime—ten boys under 15 years 
of age, seven boys 15 to 18 years. The 
jury found Louis Alvarez and Charles 
Horton guilty of murder, Len de 
Leon and LeRoy Birch guilty of 
manslaughter, and John McCarthy 
mentally sick. 

Who killed Michael Farmer? The 
record is clear and the guilty have 
been punished—or have they? At the 
trial, the head of the treatment staff 
of the Juvenile Court testified that, 
because of limitations of budget, he 
had only four workers for 300 boys, 
yet the boys are housed in a $5,000,000 
building. Eighteen of the gang ar- 
rested came from broken homes. 

The chief probation officer re- 
ported that probation officers care 
for 70 boys apiece, or double what 
they are equipped to handle, and that 
30 per cent on probation will commit 
new offences upon release. 


Judge Hill testified that children 
are discharged from state institutions 
in four to six months, never having 
had any treatment because the facil- 
ities are shockingly inadequate. These 
boys return to the street or inade- 
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quate homes, unhelped and unsuper- 
vised, he said. 

The Youth Board Director re- 
ported that the gang had asked for 
a street worker—“‘so that they could 
stay out of trouble”—but the city had 
no funds available for one. He also 
stated that recreation facilities were 
lacking, and those that did exist were 
totally unsuited to this type of boy. 

Others testified that the people in 
the neighbourhood knew that trouble 
was brewing, but their response was 
either fear or apathy. It was impos- 
sible to get volunteers to work with 
these boys. One witness said, “It 
seems we would rather worry about 
our own problems than take part in 
community activities”. 

So went the testimony and the trial. 
Who killed Michael Farmer? The 
people did! They permitted it. They 
allowed the services to be inadequate. 
They refused to support the preven- 
tive and the treatment services 
needed. The money was spent else- 
where. 


Readiness to act 

I have chosen a dramatic incident 
for illustration but less strikingly in 
everyday life, you are responsible for 
depressing housing. From Newmarket 
to Weston, from Scarborough to 
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Everybody’s Business 


Alan Klein has been for three years a professor of social work at the 


University of Pittsburgh; before that he was a faculty member of the Toronto 
School of Social Work. This article is adapted from a speech he gave last 
September at the Workshop on Social Planning sponsored by the Social Planning 


Council of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Port Credit, the slums of tomorrow 
are being built. There is little plan- 
ning. You are responsible if the 
schools are poor or the police and 
fire protection inadequate, if the 
recreational areas so carefully pre- 
scribed by law have been neglected. 


Or are you? No. Believe me, it is 
not so pat ‘and easy to answer as that. 
The people must have the facts and 
the knowledge that better conditions 
are possible. There must be a com- 
munication among and_ between 
people. There must be organization, 
a readiness to act, and a system of 
values that prompt men to place the 
welfare of all high upon the priority 
list. 


Democracy not inborn 


The people need help in social 
planning. Democratic citizen action 
is not born into people. It must 
be taught, learned, and _ practised. 
Throughout our lives, most of us are 
taught to be followers of authori- 
tarian leadership at home, in school, 
in the plant and in our voluntary 
organizations. 


It is commonplace to say that it is 
possible to live in a better neighbour- 
hood without moving. It is equally 
usual to point out that it is the 
responsibility of the citizen to effect 
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changes in his neighbourhood through 
democratic action. 


But the facts of life must be faced. 
It is foolish to expect, or to wait for, 
the man in the street to knock at 
your door or present himself for 
civic service. Most people are philo- 
sophical and resigned to the idea of 
“What can you do?” Others are com- 
mitted to the idea that looking out 
for “number one” is smart. Others 
lack the initiative or gumption to 
do much of anything. Many just 
wouldn’t know how or where to 
start, even if they wanted to plan. 


Essence of social planning 


In every community, therefore, 
there must be leadership, or a group 
of persons who constitute the nuc- 
leus—or the community conscience— 
who are interested and psychologic- 
ally suited to the position of social 
planner. These persons make up the 
active planning group. 


In Canadian society, collective ac- 
tion for social adjustment is achieved 
through a compromise and fusion of 
conflicting and complementary social 
interests. Such action must almost 
always be undertaken deliberately. 
Once problems are recognized and 
issues defined, people must consciously 
set about to institute the appropriate 
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changes. The remedies proposed will 
be as varied as the values that moti- 
vate people. Conscious and deliberate 
efforts to remedy or prevent social 
evils and alter the course of social 
change is social planning. 


The method of making group de- 
cisions, formulating plans, and initia- 
ting action is inherent in the demo- 
cratic process. Social planning as- 
sumes that all members of a society 
participate in its concerns and correc- 
tive efforts. The benefits of social 
planning are to be distributed among 
all the members of society. Social 
planning constitutes one vital expres- 
sion of a democratic way of living. 


Social planning combines investiga- 
tion, discussion, agreement, and ac- 
tion in order to achieve conditions 
and values that are regarded as desir- 
able. In its ideal state, it assembles 
and organizes the divergent purposes 
of many individuals and groups into 
a system of social purpose. 


Cannot involve everyone 


So far so good—now let us look at 
the picture realistically. It has been 
assumed that involvement of citizens 
means the active participation of 
everyone in all aspects of everything. 
We proliferate committees and try 
to find endless jobs for people to do. 

This whole idea is topsy-turvy. 
Involvement in democratic process 
means participation in decision-mak- 
ing. But this the leadership denies to 
the citizen or organization member 
and jealously clutches to its own 
bosom, while it “Joes” the citizen 
into jobs that require no_policy- 
making at all. We call it democratic, 
and it is anything but. 

The essence of democratic opera- 
tion calls for finding ways to get the 
opinions of the citizens—based upon 
informing them of the facts —and 
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carrying out their wishes through 
councils and committees of persons 
who wish to work and have the apti- 
tude for the actual operation. 


You may not like this concept. 
Most leaders and social planners do 
not, but it is theoretically, philo- 
sophically and practically sound. 


Please don’t tell me that you invite 
people to meetings and they don’t 
come. Take a hard look at those 
meetings. Most often they are de- 
signed to allow little information to 
seep through, little free discussion, 
few policy formulations to evolve 
and, unwittingly, they are “stacked”. 
The average person knows it — in- 
wardly dislikes it—and does not come. 


What’s wrong about delegates? 


Moreover, organization and_plan- 
ning are beset by the conflict of 
interests. This is best seen in plan- 
ning councils where persons sit as 
“delegates” or “representatives” of 
organized groups in the community. 
For a long time now we have taught 
and practised this idea of inter-group 
council planning, this concept of 
community as an entity composed of 
sub-groups. 


When you set up an area council, 
we say be sure it is representative. 
Being reared in a federal and parlia- 
mentary tradition we think each 
riding must have a champion. Well I 
say to you that this notion is not 
useful today, if it ever was, for area 
planning councils or, for that matter, 
for any planning body. 

Let it be representative by all 
means, but not as a spokesman for or 
champion of, but rather to include 
different needs, interests, skills, and 
kinds of knowledge, and also to en- 
sure communication with all segments 
of the community for which planning 
is to be done. 
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I venture to challenge the practice 
of sub-group representation. It is an 
inevitable source of vested interest, 
log-rolling, politics, and power ma- 
noeuvres. The whole notion of repre- 
sentation needs careful and _ sober 
evaluation. 


The sorry truth is that selecting 
representatives of organized groups 
in the community as a means of 
council formation and_ procedure 
results in factional differences and 
also intra~-community competition. It 
militates against locating services 
properly, allocating funds equitably, 
and against co-operative endeavour. 


Something wrong with competition 


Is there something wrong with 
competition? It is a stimulator of 
progress, it is fun, and it’s Canadian. 

Yes, there is something wrong with 
competition in this context. A great 
Canadian leader, Bessie Touzel, has 
rightly said “The theory of rugged 
individualism has never served so- 
ciety well. The notion of survival 
of the fittest is not a law and is 
inappropriate to civilized society”. It 
can be summed up by a quip by 
Fritz Redl, “Race horses are trained 
to compete and win—well, race horses 
don’t have to live and get along 
together”. , 

Community and inter-group com- 
petition do not promote progress. 
They promote unserved areas, un- 
economical operating costs, and bit- 
terness. They promote apathy and 
cynicism. 

But even if you happen to sub- 
scribe to the “delegate from organized 
groups” method, I am suggesting to 
you that representation in many 
councils, in fact, is phoney. It fails to 
fulfil its avowed objectives because 
the council membership often repre- 
sents a narrow middle segment of the 
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community and rarely includes the 
communication people, or the true 
representatives of the little people, or 
the marginal people, since over 50 
percent of the public in the average 
community belong to no organized 
groups. So-called representatives are 
appointed to speak for people who 
had no part in their selection, and to 
exercise an authority which they do 
not rightfully have. 


What a planning group should be 


Let us revise the notion of the 
planning council as follows: It should 
be a group of persons, each of whom 
has knowledge of the needs, interests 
and aspirations of segments of the 
community and, what is most vital, 
who have channels of communication 
to and from such segments and who 
have a working knowledge of the 
whole. They should be committed, not 
to the good of a few whom they 
represent but to the good of all, based 
upon facts and carefully evaluated 
plans. They should believe in planning 
as substitute for direction by drift; 
believe in equality of services and 
resources as a substitution for vested 
interest and power. 


New idea of status 


This group must have influence 
predicated on a different concept of 
status from the one now used. For 
example: 


1. To be recognized as sincere and 
dedicated to community well-being 
with no taint of self or vested interest. 


2. To be influential because it 
knows what is going on in the com- 
munity, has a channel open to keep 
abreast, and tells the community 
what it is doing. Research indicates 
that this is one mark of leadership. 


3. To be efficient and get things 
done. 
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4. To get done what the people 
want, i.e. to be in tune with the 
values of the community. 


5. To demonstrate social states- 
manship in helping to broaden inter- 
ests, revise and upgrade values, and 
educate. This requires speaking out 
and also the ability to stick one’s 
neck out for an ideal. 


Power groups 


I have heard a good deal about the 
“power structure” and its place in 
planning. Like most fashions, it tends 
to be overdone, and this is especially 
true at the area level. To concede 
that nothing can be accomplished 
without the “power figure” is to deny 
democracy and the power of the 
people. 


“Power people” do not care about 
most items on a community agenda; 
such concerns are too small for them. 
They do not have the time nor the 
breadth of vision and understanding 
to encompass such a myriad of detail. 
In any event, the council that I 
describe has a channel of communica- 
tion to and from the power groups 
because it has such a channel to all 
the segments of the community that 
have a stake in the outcome of its 
community planning. 


I want it clearly understood that 
these are broad statements, and I do 
not intend in any way to depreciate 
the many splendid examples of com- 
munity service to be found in any 
Canadian community. The active 
citizen is subjected to the demands 
of dozens or hundreds of competing 
goals and causes. He may be pursuing 
at the same time different and com- 
peting interests. In a sense, our cities 
are afflicted with too many planning 
efforts insofar as they lack co-ordina- 
tion and overall direction. 
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Citizens and professionals 


The crux, however, lies in the 
question of the citizen’s role in this 
entire endeavour. In many instances, 
he is not permitted to express his 
interest or fulfil his responsibilities 
because the professional or, in some 
cases the overly domineering and 
controlling lay leadership, crowds 
him out. I submit that the citizen’s 
needs cannot be adequately met if he 
himself is not involved. 


The citizen knows what, while the 
professional may know how. The 
professional is a technician and an 
“enabler”, but as soon as he begins 
to make decisions and set policy, 
bureaucracy sets in. The professional 
who fails to allow, yet who fails to 
help, the citizen to fulfil his role is 
net a professional—he is a quack. 
When the skills of the professional 
are dovetailed with the sense and the 
zeal of the citizen, real planning and 
progress ensues. 


For the citizen to have zeal and 
sense, he must be “included in”. Too 
often he is angered because the things 
he recommends never happen. Often 
no one tells him, and the principle of 
“feedback” is violated. And often he 
lacks any comprehensive idea of the 
job. Is it to promote, sell, needle, 
prepare blueprints, or to act? 


A council’s area 

What is a realistic boundary for a 
council? What is an “area”? Is 
“home” the focal point? Boundaries 
cannot be standardized, and they 
should not be. There are, perhaps a 
few guiding principles. The council’s 
area should be: 

a. Small enough so that the coun- 
cil can know and have communica- 
tion with all its ramifications. There 
is little value in largeness. Small units 
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gain whatever strength and perspec- 
tive may come from size through 
co-ordination and affiliation with 
each other in central planning coun- 
cils. 


b. Compact enough to have com- 
munity of interest — “we” feeling — 
homogeneity of goals and values. 


c. Heterogeneous enough to de- 
velop through mutual stimulation of 
diverse groups. 


d. In keeping with the patterns of 
community life and communication. 


e. Appropriate to the “sociological 
zonal” peculiarities of urban areas 
which makes “home” focal in many 
areas, location of store or industry 
focal in others, and neither focal in 
areas going through a transition, for 


example, rooming house areas and the 
like. 


In the last category I recommend 
the use of a Welfare Association 
citizens’ group which is not resident 
perhaps but is part of what we call 
the welfare or service community, 
whose province is to promote and 
administer while attempting to serve 
the ends of community action. 


Values for planning 


There is a hazy awareness of values 
which are confused and in conflict 
with one another. Values are what 
you believe, care about, desire, really 
want, set store by, strive for. They 
are made up of needs, interests, feel- 
ings, purposes and goals. They repre- 
sent the sum of things worth livin 
for, purposes that evoke a higher life. 
A value is an ideal of what ought to 
be. 


Now we come to it—what are your 
values? Toward what do you work, 


World Refugee Year 


JUNE 30, 1959, 
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and are your values strong enough to 
motivate effort, sacrifice and pro- 
gressive process? 


The crisis of our day can be 
summed up in two words — apathy 
and compromise. The purposes that 
evoke a higher life are obscured by 
hedonistic and monetary values. 
Consciences are lulled by compromise, 


rationalizing, and lack of responsi- 
bility. 


We are discussing social planning 
in a bankruptcy of social values, re- 
flected, if you will, in observable 
consequences. 


The shining goal 


The ideal of “Social Planning is 
Everybody’s Business”, I believe, can 
be summarized in a few simple sen- 
tences: 


“Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of 
thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself”. 


“And thou shalt love him with all 
thy heart, and with all thy under- 
standing, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and to love 
thy neighbour as thyself is more than 
all whole burnt offerings and sacri- 
fices.” 


The person who lives in your area 
is your neighbour—and you are his. 


I paraphrase what Archibald Mac- 
Leish said in Freedom is the Right to 
Choose: You have the power and the 
courage and the resources of exper- 
ience to create a community such as 
men have never seen—and more than 
that, you have the moment of crea- 
tion in your hands. I pray that you 
will succeed. 


will be observed from 


to JULY 1, 1960 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 





Something for Everyone 


A great deal of “something for 
everyone” preparation has gone into 
the agenda of the Canadian Welfare 
Council’s 39th annual meeting and 


conference to be held in Ottawa 
June 15-17. Some 500 people are 
expected for the program which 


includes annual meetings of divisions, 
as usual, concurrent sessions on broad 
welfare topics, a plenary session on 
communities in crisis and a panel dis- 
cussion on the “Clark report” on 
Economic Security for the Aged in 
the United States and Canada. 

At the plenary session to be held 
the morning of Wednesday, June 17, 
brief case studies of two communities 
will be presented. These studies will 
trace the problems posed for com- 
munity welfare planning and services 
by pronounced economic and social 
change. Presentation of the studies 
will be followed by a panel discussion 
to relate the case studies to the wel- 
fare problems of any and all com- 
munities. Elliot Lake, Ontario, will 
be one centre studied. The other had 
yet to be announced as this issue went 
to press. 

The Monday afternoon plenary 
session, “Welfare in Canada—The 
Challenge and the Response”, will be 


addressed by Tom Kent, the former 
editor of the Winnipeg Free Press 
who has lately become special assis- 
tant to the president of the Canadian 
Chemical and Cellulose Company, 
and Miss Bessie Touzel, executive 
director of the Ontario Welfare 
Council. 

On Sunday, June 14, when registra- 
tion begins, an open meeting on 
recent developments in public wel- 
fare in Canada will be held under the 
auspices of the CWC Public Welfare 
Division. 

The Monday program also includes 
a “get acquainted” buffet luncheon 
and informal get-togethers on special 
interest topics. Tuesday’s activities 
include the concurrent general ses- 
sions, several special luncheons, open 
house at the CWC offices, and an 
open meeting under the auspices of 
the Canadian Committee of the Inter- 
national Conference on Social Work. 

The annual meeting of the Council, 
the Board of Governors’ meeting and 
the annual dinner will be held on 
Wednesday. The speaker at the 
annual dinner will be Mrs. D. B. 
Sinclair, deputy director, United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. 


Board of Governors 


Recreation 


At its meeting on March 20, the 
Board had before it the report on the 
assessment of the Recreation Division, 
carried out by Mrs. Florence Zim- 
merman of the Welfare Council of 
Winnipeg. (A summary of the report 
is available on request from the 
Council’s office.) 
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There was lively discussion of the 
two main recommendations of the 
report: that the Recreation Division 
be disbanded but that the Council 
continue to give service to certain 
groups without national organizations 
of their own, such as the recreation 
sections of local welfare councils; and 
that the Council explore, with other 
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key organizations, the possibility of 
a national workshop to examine the 
needs in the leisure-time field. Com- 
ments on the report, received from 
the division’s members, were also 
reviewed. 


Both the discussion and the division 
comments showed considerable sup- 
port for Mrs. Zimmerman’s recom- 
mendations, though there was varia- 
tion in the views both about the 
extent to which they should be 
adopted and the timing of action on 
them. Finally it was agreed that “steps 
should be taken to suspend the 
Recreation Division” while there 
should be an examination of whether 
the proposed workshop is feasible and 
of how the Council’s recreation func- 
tions suggested in the report could 
best be carried out. 


A special committee was established 
to explore the workshop idea and 
James Cowan of Toronto was invited 
to chair it. As recommended in the 
report, the workshop would involve 
representatives of national, provincial, 
and local organizations in the leisure- 
time field, both public and private, as 
well as appropriate university people. 


International Social Service 


Another interesting discussion took 
place over a request from the Family 
and Child Welfare Division for addi- 
tional staff to man International Social 
Service. The responsibility of “an 
affiliate” of I.S.S., carried by the divi- 
sion, was taken on by the Council in 
1957, thus formally recognizing work 
that had long been done unofficially. 
Post-war immigration and _ general 
mobility of population have created 
an increasing need for help to families 
divided between Canada and other 
countries. 
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Board members expressed keen 
interest in this very human Council 
service which helps agencies and 
government departments in many 
countries to sort out legal tangles and 
complicated family relationships. They 
agreed about the desirability of more 
staff for it, particularly if other sec- 
tions of the division’s work were not 
to suffer. But doubt was expressed 
about whether the Council was able 
or in fact ought to carry the full 
financial burden of the work through 
its regular budget. 


The question of special financing 
was already under consideration by 
the Division, and the Board thought 
that this matter, and indeed all the 
long-term implications of the growing 
service, should be carefully studied 
before any additional staff was ap- 
proved. The 1.S.S. Committee was 
asked to make the study and report 


on proposed plans at an early meeting 
of the Board. 


Budget 


A major item of Board business 
was the — of the budget for 
1959-60 (the Council’s fiscal year ends 
March 31). The figure, a minimum 
covering little more than the increased 
costs of present establishment, was 
set at $314,100. 


This was a bold step in view of 
the fact that 1958-59 revenue was 
falling short of expectation and the 
Council was expected to end the year 
with a deficit of some $2,000. In fact 
the deficit would be far greater but 
for the considerable number of staff 
vacancies during the year. 


However, the Board agreed that it 
was correctly interpreting the wishes 
of the membership that Council ser- 
vices should be maintained and 
strengthened as far as possible. This 
conclusion was implicit in the report 
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presented at the meeting from the 
February program planning con- 
ference of key representatives from 
across the country. 


Program Planning Conference 


The report of the Conference’s 
recommendations by a sub-committee 
chaired by Philip S. Fisher of Mont- 
real, proved a valuable guide to the 
Board in its discussion of program 
priorities in relation to budget. The 
meeting approved the main recom- 
mendations as being feasible to under- 
take with the present staff establish- 
ment once all vacancies were filled. 


The first priorities set by the con- 
ference were: the national workshop 
on leisure time (mentioned above); 

“next steps in social security” (e.g. 
examination of Council views and 
possible recommendations in connec- 
tion with the Clark report on eco- 
nomic security for the aged); and 
strengthening of the Council’s work 


for the aged. 


A second group of program prior- 
ities to be implemented this year 
were: consideration of the type of 
action the Council should take with 
regard to the problems of homeless 
transients; cooperation in a welfare 
conference to be held in Alberta; and 
an experiment with regional organiza- 


Council 


Community Funds and Councils 
Division executive secretary George 
E. Hart spoke on social planning and 
fund raising in Canada to a plenary 
session at the western regional con- 
ference of the United Community 
Funds and Councils of America in 
Vancouver April 8 to 11. 


He remained in British Columbia to 
visit all the community funds and 
councils in the province, including 
the new Thompson Valley united 
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tion for the Council on a volunteer 
basis in British Columbia. 


A number of other important topics 
for special Council consideration had 
been identified by the program plan- 
ning conference, ‘but the Board reluc- 
tantly concluded that these would 
have to await further additions to the 
Council’s staff. 

In the meantime, it must be a major 
task not only of the Board and 
officers but of every member to work 
hard to ensure that the Council re- 
ceived the financial support necessary 
in 1959-60. 


Staff Appointment 


At the meeting, the appointment 
of David Smith of Barrie, Ontario, to 
the Council staff was announced. Mr. 
Smith has been appointed on a half- 
time basis to act as executive secre- 
tary to the Canadian Conference on 
Social Work, to implement the re- 
quest of the Conference board that 
CWC provide such a service to be 
paid for by the Conference. 


Mr. Smith, who was formerly 
director of adult education in Sas- 
katchewan, recently returned from 
Thailand where he had spent five 
years with a Unesco project to that 
country. His appointment was effec- 
tive March 15. 


Divisions 


fund, organized in January at Kam- 
loops. There has been a great increase 
during the last two years in the num- 
ber of community funds in British 
Columbia. 


Meanwhile in the Maritimes the 
division has given assistance and con- 
sultation on the organization of 
united appeals to Saint John, New 
Brunswick, and the greater Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, area. 


The new united appeals of Amherst, 
Canadian Welfare 
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Nova Scotia, and Medicine Hat, Al- 
berta, have become division members. 


Laton Smith of the division staff 
made a two-week field trip, April 13 
to 24, covering medium and smaller 
sized centres in southwestern Ontario. 
His itinerary included Oakville, St. 
Catharines, Niagara Falls, Simcoe, St. 
Thomas, Chatham, Sarnia, Stratford, 
Galt and Guelph. 


Corrections 

Justice Minister Davie Fulton is to 
speak on federal plans in the correc- 
tions field on the opening day of the 
1959 Canadian Congress of Correc- 
tions at the University of British 
Columbia May 24 to 29. The congress 
is sponsored by the Corrections Divi- 
sion and the B.C. Corrections Asso- 
ciation. Program organizers, planning 

“hard look” at their field by the 
480 persons expected, have lined up 
several internationally famous speak- 
ers. 

Functional groups have been set up 
for discussions by academic and 
vocational instructors and librarians, 
administrators and wardens, correc- 
tional officers, juvenile court judges, 
prison chaplains, probation, parole 
and after-care staff, professional and 
clinical institutional staff, statisticians 
and personnel concerned with busi- 
ness administration and correctional 
camps. 

Frank H. Potts, chief psychologist, 
Ontario Department of Reform Insti- 
tutions, and editor of the Canadian 
Journal of Corrections, the most 
recent addition to the Council’s reg- 
ular periodicals, reports the technical 
publication is receiving an encourag- 
ing reception from the field. Three 
issues have been published, a good 
supply of articles is on hand, and the 
paid subscription list totals 625. 
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The Council in March published 
the division’s statement on education 
for corrections. The statement, which 
calls on universities to take a more 
active role in training personnel for 
the field, has been sent to all univer- 
sity heads in Canada, and to the 
appropriate ministers of the Crown 
in federal and provincial governments. 


Family and Child Welfare 


The division last month met re- 
quests for on-the-spot consultation 
from Kirkland Lake, Windsor, Ham- 
ilton, Woodstock, Galt and London. 
Eric I. Smit, executive secretary, who 
made a field trip to those centres, also 
represented the division at the Family 
Service Association of America’s 
biennial meeting held in Washington 
April 1-3. 

The division’s committee on wel- 
fare statistics met with the research 
division of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare on April 
8, continuing its advisory role in the 
department’s work towards providing 
national statistical reporting on child 
welfare services. 

Marion E. Murphy, associate ex- 
ecutive secretary, is attending the 
International Congress of Home Help 
Services — better known in North 
America as homemaker services — at 
Zeist, Holland, May 12-15. After 
spending two weeks observing the 
operation of homemaker services in 
other parts of Europe, particularly in 
relation to homemakers’ training, she 
attends meetings of staff and execu- 
tives from branches of International 
Social Service at Geneva, June 1-6. 
Her trip is financed by a grant from 
the Princess Alice Fund, administered 
by the Canada Foundation. 


Public Welfare 


The division’s national committee 
met in Toronto March 4 to discuss 
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the continuing program for imple- 
mentation of the policy statement, 
“Social Security for Canada”, and 
held preliminary discussion of pro- 
posals for the coming year’ S program. 
The division has been giving leader- 
ship to the CWC programs towards 
implementation of the statement. 
While almost all the scheduled social 
security meetings have been held, 
there continue to be new meetings 
from time to time, and both division 
and French Commission staffs are 
taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to bring the document to the 
attention of groups. 

Executive secretary Norman F. 
Cragg participated in a discussion on 
the subject at the annual conference 
of the National Council of Jewish 


Women held this year in Ottawa. 
Marie Hamel of the French Com- 
mission and Réal Rouleau of the 
family and child welfare division also 
spoke at meetings in Quebec pro- 
vince. 

Canada’s social security program, 
with particular reference to the CWC 
statement and municipal responsibil- 
ities, will be one of the major topics 
at the annual conference of the Can- 
adian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities at North Bay May 31. 
Participants will include Mr. Cragg, 
Miss Bessie Touzel, executive director 
of the Ontario Welfare Council, and 
Stewart Bishop, superintendent of 
Edmonton’s public welfare depart- 
ment. 


French Commission 


The value of the Quebec regional 
meetings on social security was dis- 
cussed at a March 17 meeting of the 
French Commission executive com- 
mittee. The executive concluded that 
the meetings created awareness of the 
growing significance of social security 
for everyone in Canada. They served 
as a good instrument for interpreta- 
tion of the Council’s national planning 
role, and an opportunity to involve 
local committees in discussion of 
national problem. 

The executive decided to examine 
whether the commission needs to 
improve its own structure, and to 
undertake by 1960 a study of its terms 
of reference. 


Turning to social work inter- 
pretation, the executive approved co- 
operative arrangements with Caritas- 
Canada in a joint approach to the 
National Film Board about a French- 
language social work film. 


The recreation division assessment 
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report was the main agenda item of 
a full commission meeting that same 
day. The meeting showed consider- 
able interest in the report and dis- 
cussed its implications fully. It agreed 
with the recommendation that a 
national workshop on recreation be 
held and that the Council should be 
only one of a number of national 
organizations sponsoring the work- 
shop. 

The commission also received and 
supported recommendations from the 
editorial committee of Bren-Erre 
SoctAL CANADIEN that the CWC 
Board of Governors be asked to 
approve funds for editorial assistance 
on a part-time basis, and an increase 
to $2.00 from $1.50 in the annual 
subscription price and to 50 cents 
from 30 cents in the price per copy. 
Plans for the special issue, “La car- 
riére de travailleur social au Canada 
n 1959”, were reviewed by a March 
10 meeting of the editorial committee. 
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Committee members found heavy 
advance sales of the issue most grati- 
fying. 

French-language publications com- 
pleted during the last two months 
include a reprint in French of the 
Cassidy and Davis articles, The Role 
of the Canadian Welfare Council in 
National Planning; Aides Familiales, 
a new publication on homemaker ser- 
vices; and a reprint of Orientation, 
one of the personnel series. 

Miss Marie Hamel, executive secre- 
tary of the Commission, participated 
in a panel discussion on social security 
at Trois Riviéres, acted as consultant 
for the Quebec meeting, and made 
field visits to the conseils des ceuvres 
of Quebec City and Trois Riviéres, 
the Laval School of Social Work, La 
Sauvegarde de l’Enfance, Quebec, and 
the Cap de la Madeleine municipal 


welfare department. 


R.L. 


Required 


CASE WORK 
SUPERVISOR 


for Child Care Department 


Qualifications: Graduation from a 
recognized School of Social Work 
(M.S.W. preferred) and exper- 
ience in a family or child welfare 
agency. 
Salary Range: Presently under 
review. 
University centre with opportun- 
ities for professional development. 
Psychiatric consultation. Good 
personnel practices. 

For particulars write: 

Miss Asta EcceErtTson, 

Executive Director, 
The Children’s Aid Society of 

Winnipeg, 
310 Donald Street, 
WINNIPEG 2, Manitoba. 
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THE FAMILY SERVICE 
CENTRE OF OTTAWA 


requires 
TWO CASEWORKERS 


@ Good personnel practices. 
@ Excellent opportunity for 


professional development. 
@ Attractive new offices. 


Qualifications: M.S.W. or two 
years training. 
Salary range: $4100 to $5100, 
depending upon experience. 
Apply to: 

Miss FLorRENCE CurisTIE, 
Executive Director, 
Family Service Centre, 

251 Bank Street, 
OTTAWA 4, Ontario. 





Executive Director 
wanted by three-year-old agency. 


This is a challenging position offer- 
ing excellent experience in inter- 
pretation of social work, agency 
administration, and family agency 
caseload including adoption §ser- 
vice in a community of 20,000 
population. These bonus features: 
low rental area, active Board of 
Directors, excellent psychiatric ser- 
vices, bountiful and cheap recrea- 
tion—fishing, golf, curling, hunting, 
and warm water beaches within 15 
miles. Minimum requirements: one 
year training in social work, pre- 
ferably M.S.W. Minimum salary 
$4000. Please write for further 
information to: 


Wa rer QO. Baker, 
Protestant Family Service Bureau, 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I. 
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ABOUT 


In March Dr. Hugh Keenleyside 
was appointed chairman of the 
publicly-owned B.C. Power Commis- 
sion and he will also serve as a special 
adviser to the provincial government 
on technical aspects of development. 
He is now under-secretary of public 
administration for the U.N., and will 
divide his time between the New 
York and B.C. posts until December 
when he will take over full time in 
British Columbia. Dr. Keenleyside 
was director-general of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Admini- 
stration from 1950 to early 1959. He 
has for a number of years been a 
close friend of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, and is now a member of 
its Board of Governors. 


Dora Wilensky (in private life 
Mrs. J. B. Salsberg), executive direc- 
tor of the Jewish Family and Child 
Service in Toronto, died on March 
20. A memorial service was held in 
Holy Blossom Sy nagogue, at which 
three friends spoke in tribute to her 
work—Bessie Touzel, executive direc- 
tor of the Ontario Welfare Council; 
Bryant Kassirer, a vice-president of 
Jewish Family and Child Service, and 
Walter Lyons, a member of the staff. 


Mr. Kassirer commended her con- 
tribution in “the realm of her agency 
where she helped so many individuals 
and families to live happier and more 
meaningful lives”; in the “many social 
welfare committees where her coun- 
sel was sought”, in the community 
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which she helped educate to give, not 
just for direct material assistance but 
for the professional guidance that 
makes giving constructive; in legisla- 
tures where representations from Miss 
Wilensky and her colleagues left 
their imprint on social legislation. 


She saw the need, he said, for more 
and better qualified social workers 
and “contributed her part in carefull 
cultivating the natural abilities of her 
workers and encouraging the devel- 
opment of their skills and promoting 
their growth. .. . As a token of the 
esteem and respect held for her a 
memorial fund is being raised in her 
name and honour to further her work 
in the field she loved.” Miss Wilensky 
was a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. 


J. Albert Blais has been appointed 
national director of family allowances 
and old age security, in the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, replacing R. B. Curry who was 
seconded some time ago to the Privy 
Council to head up the Emergency 
Measures Organization for civil de- 
fence. Mr. Blais has been assistant 
director of family allowances since 
1946. 


David Archibald, director of the 
Alcoholism Research Foundation of 
Ontario, began on January | a two- 
year term as president of the North 
American Association of Alcoholism 
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Programs. He was elected to this 
office at the annual conference in 
Detroit last August. 


J. I. Chambers, since 1943 admini- 
strator of the Vancouver City Social 
Service Department, retired at the 
end of March. Before 1943, and reach- 
ing back into the very early days of 
the depression, Mr. Chambers served 
in administrative capacities in that 
same agency, “thinking through”, as a 
correspondent writes, “the problems 
of destitution with forceful clarity 
and building a strong service to meet 
those problems with increasing effec- 
tiveness. His devoted staff will miss 
him keenly but, as Vancouver is his 
home, he will without doubt be drawn 
into voluntary undertakings where his 
keen wit and wisdom will be of con- 
tinuing value.” 


Fred C. Promoli left his position 
as executive director of the Family 


Service Bureau, Windsor, on April 
30, to commence work immediately 
as executive director of the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society of Guelph and 
Wellington County, Ontario. Mr. 
Promoli had been director of the 
Windsor agency for six years. 


Mrs. W. B. H. Dunlop, formerly 
Margaret Isobel Boyd, is stepping 
into the post of assistant to the execu- 
tive director of the Montreal Family 
Welfare Association. Mrs. Dunlop has 
been with the association for eighteen 
years and more recently has been 
superintendent of the elderly persons’ 
department. Mary Currie, a district 
supervisor of the same agency, is 
chairman of a new committee set up 
by the case work section of the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies 
to investigate the budgeting difficul- 
ties of low income families. 


URGENTLY WANTED—A SUPERVISOR! 
TO ALL WHO QUALIFY AS 
EXPERIENCED SUPERVISORS 


Would you like to work in a small agency where democratic 
principles are at work? We believe in team participation of both 
board and staff in the development of this new agency in the 
fastest-growing community in Canada. Part-time psychiatrist 


retained for consultation and _ staff development programme. 
Salary: $5500 - $6000, depending on qualifications. 


Apply to: 
Miss Gwen OLIvEr, 
Executive Director, 
North York and Weston Family Service Centre, 
5248A Yonge Street, 
WILLOWDALE, Ontario. 


May 15, 1959 
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The report by Robert M. 
Economic Clark, Economic Security 
omg ed for the Aged in the United 
or Aged : 

States and Canada, was 
tabled in the House of Commons on 
March 5. Dr. Clark, associate pro- 
fessor of economics at the University 
of British Columbia, had been asked 
in January 1958 to “conduct an 
inquiry into facts relating to old age 
security systems in effect in Canada 
and the United States, with particular 
reference to those features of the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram in the United States which make 
it possible for higher benefits to be 
paid covering a wider range of con- 
tingencies at an earlier age than is 
provided under present legislation, 
and to report thereon as soon as 
possible.” 

The 860-page report, being an 
“inquiry into facts”, made no recom- 
mendations. The Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, when asked 
what line of action the government 
would follow with respect to the 
document, replied that nothing could 
be announced until the report had 
been studied. Meanwhile a_ great 
many people are studying the text, 
and there will be discussion of it in 
future issues of this magazine. 


Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion Minister Ellen Fair- 
clough told the Commons late in 
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Immigration 


April that a thoroughgoing review of 


the Immigration Act (1953) and 
immigration regulations was under 
way. She hoped to have proposals 
ready in a few months and would 
consult organizations with a special 
interest in immigration. “I have long 
felt”, she said, “that there is not suffi- 
ciently close liaison between my de- 
partment and the agencies whose help 
is of such inestimable value to the 
newcomer.” 

“It is my hope we can produce a 
new deal in immigration matters”, 
she continued, “positive approaches, 
democratic programming, raising of 
standards, flexible practices for selec- 
tive immigration to replace rigid re- 
strictions in the present act and regu- 
lations.” 


The announcement of the forth- 
coming changes came in a speech in 
which Mrs. Fairclough announced 
that the restriction on _ sponsored 
immigrants, put into effect April 1, 
was to be withdrawn. The cabinet 
order had removed brothers and 
sisters, and married sons and daugh- 
ters, from having their immigration 
sponsored by relatives legally resident 
in Canada. 


Changes in the civil 
defence set-up an- 
nounced by Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker March 23 are expected to take 


Civil Defence 
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some time to implement. The army is 
studying the organization required 
for its enlarged role. A conference 
with the responsible provincial minis- 
ters and National Health and Welfare 
Minister Waldo Monteith has taken 
place and the provinces have ap- 
proved the changes. 


The main change is to put the army 
in charge of the following technical 
CD functions: warning of attack, the 
location and monitoring of explosions 
and radioactive fallout, assessment of 
damage, decontamination and clear- 
ance of damaged areas, and rescue of 
the injured. The Prime Minister’s 
statement said the army would also 
draw on the other services, its reserve 
forces, and some local auxiliaries for 
these jobs. 


The “humanitarian” side of CD is 
to remain with provincial and local 
authorities with the assistance of the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. The federal share of joint 
projects with provinces or municipal 
authorities is to be increased from 50 
to 75 per cent. 

Besides hospitalization, public 
health measures and emergency billet- 
ing, feeding and other welfare ser- 
vices, the increased federal aid is to 
cover assistance administered by the 
RCMP for preparedness for emer- 
gency traffic control and law preser- 
vation. 


Co-ordination of the whole CD 
effort passes from Health and Welfare 
to the Emergency Measures Organ- 
ization in the Privy Council Office 
and hence under the Prime Minister 
himself. EMO is headed by R. B. 
Curry. It was set up in 1957 to pre- 
pare plans for continuing the federal 
government in the event of nuclear 
attack. 
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The report of the Royal 
Report on Commission on the Crimi- 
Sexual 
Offenders nal Law Relating to Cri- 

minal Sexual Psychopaths 
was made public on April 17. The 
report’s recommendations would make 
the application of preventive deten- 
tion against sexual offenders easier by 
1 )replacing the term “sexual psycho- 
path” in the Code by the phrase 
“dangerous sexual offender”; 2) 
streamlining procedures, and provid- 
ing that “a standard of proof no 
higher than balance of probability” 
be acceptable; and 3) requiring that 
all charges of the offenses be heard in 
adult court, not in juvenile. It also 
recommends extension of treatment 
and research facilities. Members of 
the commission, appointed in 1954, 
were: Justice J. C. McRuer, Dr. G. 
Desrochers and Judge Helen Kinnear. 


ons Effective April 1, 
[ae 1959, the B.C. De- 

partment of Health 
Services and Hospital Insurance Act 
and the Department of Social Wel- 
fare Act created two separate depart- 
ments, namely: Department of Health 
Services and Hospital Insurance, and 
Department of Social Welfare. The 
first-named department will have 
charge “of all matters relating to 
public health, mental health, and 
hospital insurance”; the latter “of all 
matters relating to social and public 
welfare and assistance”. 


The Social Welfare Branch of the 
former Department of Health and 
Welfare is now the new Department 
of Social Welfare. The provincial 
mental health services, formerly ad- 
ministered by the Department of the 
Provincial Secretary, have been trans- 
ferred to the new Department of 
Health Services and Hospital Insur- 
ance. 
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A long-range plan for 


Ontario improved mental 
Mental Health 1 oaith services was an- 
Program vf 7 . 


nounced to the Ontario 
legislature by the Minister of Health, 
the Honourable Matthew B. Dymond, 
M.D., a few weeks ago. The main 
features of the program, as outlined 
in the CMHA Reporter for March, 
are: 

Adopting the principle of regional 
community services, specifically mean- 
ing establishment of diagnostic treat- 
ment in the larger cities, with accom- 
modation and staff to carry on out- 
patient, day care, night care and 
short-term in-patient treatment. Fam- 
ily physicians will be able to refer 
patients as they do to specialized 
centres or medical specialists for 
other serious illness. 


Immediate creation of the ideal 
250-300-bed mental hospital concept 
though using present facilities, by 
reorganizing operations into three or 
four separate units, each with its own 
staff carrying out a full treatment 
program. These will serve patients on 
a regional basis. 

Eliminating “certification” 
tients whenever possible. 


of pa- 


New workshops, recreation areas 
and other facilities for remotivating 
patients for normal living. 


aes 


New architectural designs since “it 
is now believed that the architecture 
in which patients are housed may 
have some bearing upon their re- 
sponse to treatment.” A conference 
on architectural design of mental 
health facilities will be held this year. 

All new facilities to be planned 
with regional requirements in mind. 

An active program to bring rapid 
expansion of medical staffs, by in- 


creasing opportunities and training 
inducements. Included are plans for 
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encouraging training of general prac- 
titioners below the specialist’s certifi- 
cate level, as well as energetic recruit- 
ment of psychiatrists and psychiatric 
nurses in countries where training 
standards equal Canada’s. 


Employment of specialists on part- 
time or sessional basis. 


An extended and revised training 
program for psychiatric nurses. 


Active research as a stated part of 
each mental hospital program to 
keep it alive and effective and to 
maintain staff interest. 


A new program for the mentally 
retarded, including new facilities, 
sheltered workshops, special counsel- 
ling, placement and employer orien- 
tation services, etc. 


A committee of the 
Ontario Welfare Coun- 
cil has estimated that be- 
tween 180,000 and 273,000 persons 
aged 60 and over in the province are 
living at a ‘less than adequate’ standard, 
according to a report recently pub- 
lished by the council. 


Old Age 


In Ontario 


The committee, composed of 30 
men and women from across the pro- 
vince with special interests in the field 
of aging, spent two years in study of 
the economic needs and resources of 
Ontario’s older citizens. In order to 
be able to assess the needs and make 
appropriate recommendations, the 
committee established a budget that 
would enable the older man or woman, 
or married couple, to live inde- 
pendently at a ‘modest but adequate’ 
level. 


They estimated that a single man or 
woman over 60 needs from $86 to $98 
a month, a married couple from $135 
to $149 monthly. The budget does not 
allow for emergencies or replacement 
of more expensive items, such as eye- 
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glasses, clothing or house furnishings, 
and the rental allowance is probably 
low by urban standards: $35 a month 
for the single person and $40 a month 
for a couple. 

Of the 454,000 persons over 60 
years of age in Ontario, the committee 
reports, between 40 and 60 per cent 
have incomes lower than the budget’s 
standards. 


The 50-page report prepared by the 
committee was presented to Welfare 
Minister Cecile on April 15 by the 
council’s vice-president, E. 1. Birn- 
baum, of Guelph. The report contains 
17 specific recommendations for ac- 
tion to better the conditions of 
Ontario’s older citizens. 


Major recommendations include: 


adoption of compulsory contribu- 
tory pension coverage 


continuation of Old Age Security 
and liberalization of means test 
programs 


compilation of statistical data on 
older people 


inclusion of older workers in 
anti-discriminatory labor legisla- 
tion and other measures to fight 
the practice of dropping workers 
prematurely from the labor force 
study of the housing needs of 
older people and the formation of 
a federal - provincial advisory 
body on public housing 
a program of information for 
older people about the preventive 
and remedial health care measures 
available to them and develop- 
ment on a wider scale of health 
services to old people in their 
own homes. 
Note: Economic Needs and Resources 
of Older People in Ontario is obtain- 
able from the Ontario Welfare Coun- 
cil, 96 Bloor Street West, Toronto, at 
$1.00. 
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The Family Wel- 
Homemaker Service fare Association 
Saskatoon and 


Calgary in Saskatoon be- 


gan to provide a 
homemaker service in September 
1958. A grant of $300, which enabled 
the program to get under way, was 
made to the agency by one of the 
service clubs in the city. Additional 
financial backing is needed, and an 
approach is planned to the city and to 
the communtiy chest. 

Promotion for the new service 
included newspaper and _ television 
publicity and the distribution of let- 
ters showing the service given and 
the need for workers. The term 
“home service worker” was selected 
instead of “homemaker”, to avoid 
confusion w.th Homemaker Institutes, 
the name by which Women’s Insti- 
tutes are known in Saskatchewan. 


Within a short space of time the 
agency was able to employ two home 
service workers and to provide help 
to ten families (including 35 child- 
ren). Five families were able to pay 
the full cost, and the others needed 
to be subsidized. 


Following a study made by the 
Calgary Council of Community Ser- 
vices, which recommended that home- 
maker services remain under the 
auspices of the Calgary Family Ser- 
vice Bureau and that it be greatly 
expanded, the Junior League of Cal- 
gary offered financial assistance in the 
form of a series of diminishing grants 
($15,000 in 1959; $10,000 in 1960; and 
$5,000 in 1961). The service will be 
administered by the Calgary Family 
Service Bureau, with the Junior 
League having two official represen- 
tatives on the Board of Directors of 
the agency. 

An advisory homemaker committee 
has been set up by the Calgary Family 
Service Bureau; it consists of repre- 
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sentatives of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses, the City Welfare Depart- 
ment, the Provincial Welfare Depart- 
ment, the Children’s Aid Department, 
the Catholic Family Service and the 
Council of Community Services, as 
well as five board members of the 
Calgary Family Service and_ the 
director of this agency. 

This committee is developing and 
recommending to the Board of the 
Calgary Family Service Bureau policy 
concerning such matters as the scope 
of service, wages and personnel, prac- 
tices for homemakers and a training 
course for homemakers. 


For the past several years, 
Toronto = the Research Department of 
Research ce f é 
Bulletin te Social Planning Council 

of Metropolitan Toronto 
has prepared special bulletins and 
releases to present statistical data that 
were thought to be of special interest 
and concern to health, welfare and 
recreation agencies. These special bul- 
letins and releases served as a vehicle 
for sharing factual material with the 
membership of the Council and inter- 
ested agencies and individuals. This 
method of presenting data had many 
limitations as a means of maintaining 
continuing and useful communication, 
and the research department has 
launched an information bulletin that 
will appear periodically. The plan is 
for the quarterly publication Focus 
to appear for one year, at the end of 
which time the department will re- 
view with readers both the content 


and the frequency of pubhation to 
see whether it meets their needs. 


_ A-conference held at the 
ee in Federal Training Centre, 
i -. Vises de Paul, 
Quebec, on March 13 and 14, and 
sponsored jointly by the department 
of psychiatry of McGill University 
and the treatment teams of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and Kingston Peniten- 
tiaries, concentrated on research being 
done by these three groups and on 
how psychiatric and_ psychological 
services can be given in security insti- 
tutions. About seventy-five people 
attended from Quebec and Ontario. 
Dr. Bruno Cormier, director of the 
McGill research project and of the 
treatment team at St. Vincent de Paul 
Penitentiary, was in general charge of 
the program. 

The first provincial magistrates’ 
conference in Manitoba was held last 
December. Included on the agenda 
were these items: a look at the work 
of the after care agency and at pro- 
bation; a tour of all correctional 
institutions in the area; the Fauteux 
Report; and legislation related to fam- 
ily and child welfare. 


An organization called the Law 
Enforcement and Correctional Asso- 
ciation was recently established in 
Regina. This city organization is 
intended to bring together police, 
magistrates and correctional workers 
with a view to coordination of efforts 
towards better administration of the 
criminal law in that area. 


“The Troubled Metropolis” 


The report of the fifth annual winter weekend conference (sponsored 
jointly by the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs and the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation) 


is now available through the Canadian 


Institute on Public Affairs, 244 St. George Street, Toronto 5, at $1.00 
per copy. The 56-page booklet includes verbatim the major presentations 
to the conference, panel discussions, audience questions and comments. 
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PSYCHIATRIC 
CASEWORKER 


M.S.W. with experience 


To work in experimental Day 
Treatment Centre with the 
parents of pre-school children 
suffering from childhood schizo- 
phrenia or other disturbances. 
Consultation with staff psychi- 
atrist. 
Children attend 2 hours per day, 
in the care of individual nursery 
therapists. 
Caseload approximately 15. 
Salary $4800 up, according to 
qualifications. 
Apply: 
Miss Margaret Lovatt, 
West End Creche 
197 Euclid Avenue, 
TORONTO, Ontario. 


EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR WANTED: 


Graduate in social work, must 
have good background in case- 
work practice and supervisory 
experience appropriate for a 
small student-placement agency 
specializing in marital and youth 
counselling. Administrative ex- 
perience also desirable. Position 
offers varied opportunities for 
professional development. At- 
tractive air-conditioned offices; 
written personnel policy in- 
cludes retirement and medical 
hospital plans. Salary open. Ad- 
dress enquiries to S. W. White, 
Chairman Personnel Committee, 
Family Service Bureau of Wind- 
sor, Inc., 2767 Academy Drive, 
WINDSOR, Ontario. 





28th ANNUAL COUCHICHING CONFERENCE 


A public forum jointly sponsored by the Canadian Institute on Public 


Affairs and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


August 8-15, 1959 


Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, Ontario 


Theme: CHANGING ASIA 


* formal presentations by experts 


* small discussion groups 


* free time for relaxation and recreation in a holiday setting 


Further information from Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 
244 St. George St., TORONTO 5, Ontario. 


May 15, 1959 
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Welfare Services in A Canadian 
Community—A Study of Brock- 


ville, Ontario, by D. V. Donnison. 

Toronto: University of Toronto 

Press, 1958. 200 pp. Price $5.95. 

This little book of 200 pages throws 
a searchlight on the health, welfare 
and recreation services of the town 
of Brockville, Ontario. Actually it 
goes much further: it is not only 
descriptive but analytical, it points 
out shortcomings and _ deficiencies, 
expresses a fine social philosophy and 
stimulates social action. 


Students, board members, and lay- 
men interested in preventive work, as 
well as professional workers, will find 
this study valuable in broadening 
their own horizons and finding solu- 
tions to their community’s problems. 

The study is well documented with 
tables, statistics and appendices which 
leave no doubt as to the scientific 


competence of the author and _ his 
staff. 
At the same time we are taken into 


the life of the churches, service clubs, 
fraternal orders and welfare institu- 
tions in a manner which makes us 
feel the texture of the community 
and its attitudes, customs, rivalries 
and political problems. All this makes 
the volume a human and readable 
document. 


The very great contribution made 
to the welfare of the community by 
its volunteers in maintaining and ex- 
panding social services is well des- 
cribed. But the author uses the infor- 
mation he has obtained to point out 
the gaps in services (e.g. there is no 
family counselling service centre and 
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no juvenile court) and, even more, 
the need for planning and integration 
of services for efficiency and better 
quality of service. 

The need arises from the many 
problems faced by the welfare ser- 
vices, for instance the difficulty of 
obtaining funds for preventive work 
as opposed to “charitable” or “mutual 
aid” services; the need for money for 
warm-hearted, competent, well quali- 
fied staff in contrast with the large 
sums spent on buildings or causes 
which appeal to people’s feelings; the 
numbers of citizens who will interest 
themselves in overlapping services 
while other services are non-existent 
though equally necessary. 

If a few more studies of this kind 
would help us crystallize our thinking 
about welfare planning, then let us 
lose no time in getting them done. 


This book is a marker on the road 
to sounder social philosophies, sounder 
social planning and more effective 
citizen participation. The Harry M. 
Cassidy Memorial Research Fund has 
made a real contribution to the field 
of social work in Ontario by making 
the writing of this volume possible. 


SauL Cowan 
Toronto 


Treatment of the Child in Emo- 
tional Conflict, by Hyman S. 
Lippman. New York: McGraw-Hill 
(Toronto: McGraw-Hill), 1956. 
298 pp. Price $6.30. 

There are very few books dealing 
with the seriously disturbed child, so 
Dr. Lippman’s attempt to meet this 
need finds an expectant audience. For 
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those who are psychoanalytically ori- 
ented, his book will receive a ready 
and enthusiastic reception. For others 
who are not so steeped in psycho- 
analysis there will be disappointments. 
However, all who are interested in 
and concerned with seriously malad- 
justed children will find the book 
both useful and fascinating reading. 


Dr. Lippman draws on a rich clini- 
cal experience and provides many 
snatches of case histories which serve 
to illustrate his theoretical points. 
Even though it is possible for some of 
his readers to disagree with his inter- 
pretations, they cannot but admire the 
patience and skill with which the 
theories are applied and the candor 
with which he records his failures. 


Perhaps the greatest value of the 
book is not so much as a manual for 
clinicians but rather as a picture of 
how a clinic team functions. The 
author gives an important place to the 
social worker, the group therapist and 
the clinical psychologist while keep- 
ing the child psychiatrist the central 
or key member of the team. 


He gives the impression, however, 
that the ideal form of therapy for the 
seriously disturbed child is psycho- 
analysis with sessions a number of 
times a week for months or even 
years. One would hope that less ex- 
pensive and time-consuming methods 
are available and will be described by 
clinicians not so completely steeped in 
psychoanalytic theory. 

The section on prevention is con- 
cerned mainly with lessening emo- 
tional tension and conflict; it stresses 
the detection and treatment of emo- 
tional difficulties early. One misses a 
strong positive note with practical 
suggestions for the strengthening of 
family life and for educational pro- 
grams. 
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This is a valuable book, presenting 
as it does a wide range of psychiatric 
problems of children and their clinical 
treatment. It will be useful for all who 
work with seriously disturbed child- 
ren. However, it would be more ac- 
curately described as “The Psycho- 
analytical Treatment of the Child in 
Emotional Conflict.” 


Kar S. BERNHARDT 


Department of Psychology 
University of Toronto 


Goldwin Smith: Victorian Liberal, 
by Elisabeth Wallace. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1957. 
297 pp. Price $5.00. 


There has always been an aura of 
mystery about Goldwin Smith. Why 
did this distinguished Oxford scholar 
and public figure leave England at 
the age of 44? After an eminently 
successful three years at Cornell why 
did he leave the United States to 
come to Toronto? And how did it 
happen that Toronto became his 
home, until his death in 1910? 


One of the most appealing features 
of Elisabeth Wallace’s able and 
scholarly biogr aphy is that Goldwin 
Smith remains somewhat mysterious. 
He is not explained away through 
efforts to analyze his complex per- 
sonality. His life and his ideas are 
shown against the background of his 
times. The approach is disciplined 
and mature, and the natural reserve 
of this great Victorian liberal is 
respected fully. At the same time the 
sensitive sympathetic picture of him 
heightens our interest in every stage 
of his brilliant career. 

As an outstanding journalist in the 
English speaking world, Goldwin 
Smith spoke out bluntly and clearly 
on every significant issue of his day. 
In this biography Miss Wallace ana- 
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lyzes the liberal creed which was the 
sustaining force throughout Smith’s 
life. She explores with great insight 
and scholarship his penetrating obser- 
vations on the changing role of the 
state and the individual, political 
parties, imperialism, social welfare, 
religion and ethics, education, demo- 
cracy, the rise of Canadian national- 
ism, and the place of Canada in the 
English speaking world. 

Readers of Canadian Welfare will 
be interested particularly in the 
description of the important contri- 
butions which he made in the welfare 
field. He supported factory legisla- 
tion, trade unions, penal reform, 
better mental health services, and 
public outdoor relief, and was instru- 
mental in founding the associated 
charities of Toronto. His involvement 
in these and related activities went 
beyond any abstract or intellectual 
interest in underlying social prob- 
lems: he displayed a genuine concern 
for the individual in trouble. Few 
men of substance discharged their 
social obligations to the community 
with greater perception. 

In her analysis of his approach to 
the great public issues of the times, 
the author points out his inconsisten- 
cies and his failure to understand the 
true nature of Canadian political and 
national aspirations. 


In assessing his life work, however, 
she gives particular credit to the great 
contributions that he made towards 
promoting friendship among all Eng- 
lish speaking peoples, to his persistent 
advocacy of social reforms, and to his 
profound influence on Canadian 
journalism. “His study was his arsenal, 
and the periodicals of England, Can- 
ada, and the United States his field of 
battle”. 

Josepu E. Laycock 


Welfare Council of Ottawa 
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The Regulatory Responsibility in 
Public Welfare, by Gertrude 
Binder and Norris E. Class. New 
York: Family Service Association 
of America (215 Fourth Avenue), 
1958. 21 pp. Price 40 cents. 


This is a short compact booklet 
which deals with the nature of wel- 
fare licensing laws, the mandatory 
requirements for welfare services and 
the maintenance of these standards. 
While the references are primarily to 
care in various types of institutions, 
the principles enunciated and the dis- 
cussion of legislative content, methods 
of standard development and _ tech- 
niques for maintaining the standards 
could equally apply to supervision by 
a provincial department of a program 
which is implemented by decentral- 
ized administration units or by local 
government units. The comments re- 
garding the qualifications, develop- 
ment and stability of staff appear 
most appropriate for those engaged 
in a public assistance job. 


The authors’ own summary which 
follows, succinctly describes the con- 
tent and scope of the booklet. 


Whatever methods are used in their 
development, regulatory standards for 
welfare services should represent a 
clearly enforceable minimum which 
the entire community, including those 
subject to regulation, accepts. They 
should be specific enough to ensure 
that they will be applied equally and 
to safeguard against bias or caprice on 
the part of the administrative agency 
or its representative, they should be 
flexible enough and sufficiently free of 
unnecessary detail to permit choices 
and make allowances for individual 
preferences; they should be so closely 
written that a person who wishes to 
engage in the regulated activity will 
be able to read them and get direction 
as to what he must do in order to 
qualify for a licence or whatever 
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vther form of approval the law re- 
quires. 

The final test of the usefulness of 
welfare licensing lies in the effective- 
ness with which properly’ established 
and adequate standards are applied 
and maintained in each individual situ- 
ation, Standard maintenance depends 
first of all upon a qualified staff 
oriented to policy application, capable 
of utilizing agency communication 
channels to promote the refinement of 
standards, capable of establishing good 
community relations, and familiar 
with good practice in the regulated 
field. 

Both the administrative agency and 
the staff members must be comfortable 
with the authoritative nature of the 


licensing responsibility, and willing to 
test their requirements and actions in 
court. A consciously planned program 
of public education, carried out by 
specialized staff members, skilled in 
the use of communication media, will 
contribute to public acceptance and 
support of welfare licensing efforts. 


It is concise, complete, easy to read 
and I am sure can be used as an ad- 
ministrative tool by any welfare 
administrator. 


A. W. Strvon 
Department of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation 
Regina. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Building Sound Staff Develop- 


ment, by Evalyn G. Weller, 
Martha Moscrop and Mrs. Freda 
F. Burnside. Series on Services and 
Training IH. Chicago: American 
Public Welfare Association (1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37), 1958. 
28 pp. Price 50 cents. Articles deal- 
ing with the basic purposes and 
uses of a staff development pro- 
gram, with a motivating philosophy 
which has proved itself in results, 
and with the actual plan and con- 
tent of the program initiated in 
Kansas. 


Canada and Asia, by Ross McLean. 


Ottawa: Canadian National Com- 
mission for Unesco, 1959. 82 pp. 
Copies available free of charge for 
groups, but cost of a single copy is 
50 cents. A survey on Canadian 
resources for participation in the 
Unesco Major Project on the 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
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and Western Cultural Values. A 
handbook for members of the 
Commission and for other inter- 
ested individuals and groups. Ap- 
pendices include a listing of Can- 
adian publications of interest in 
Asian studies and a list of related 
films available in Canada. 


Canadian Conference on Educa- 
tion. Addresses and Proceedings of 
the Conference held at Ottawa, 
February 16 to 20, 1958. Edited by 
George G. Croskery and Gerald 
Nason. Ottawa: Canadian Confer- 
ence on Education (Room 210, 85 
Sparks Street), 1958. 591 pp. Price 
$3.00 paper-cover; $4.00 hard-cover. 
A complete report of the assembly 
of 850 delegates who met in Ottawa 
in 1958 to examine various facets of 
Canadian society and to set out a 
blueprint for Canadian education. 
The discussions and findings of 
eight workshops are included. Of 
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particular interest to those con- 
cerned with social welfare are the 
discussions and recommendations of 
the workshops on education for 
leisure and on the role of the home 
in education. 


Directory of Health, Welfare and 
Recreation Services of Greater 
Montreal. Montreal: Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies (1040 
Atwater Avenue), 1959. 59 pp. 
Price $1.00. Contains names, ad- 
dresses, telephone numbers and 
capsule descriptions of the serv ices 
offered by 300 organizations serv- 
ing the EF. inglish- speaking population 
of Greater Montreal. Published 
biennially. 


The Future Growth of World Pop- 
ulation. Population Studies, Num- 
ber 28. New York: United Nations 
Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, 1958. Available in 
Canada from Ryerson Press, 299 
Queen Street West, Toronto. 75 
pp- Price 80 cents. 


International Social Service Re- 


view, No. 4, September 1958. New 
York: United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, 
1958. Available in Canada from 
Ryerson Press, Toronto. 56 pp- 
Price 50 cents. In this issue the 
articles are devoted to a discussion 
of training for social welfare, and 
a selected bibliography on this 
subject follows the brief section 
of international news. Among the 
articles is an account and an ana- 
lysis, by John S. Morgan of Tor- 
onto, of a planned experiment in 
staff training in the Newfoundland 
Department of Public Welfare, 
1950-57. 
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“Let Us Try, Then, What Love 


Can Do .. .”’ Toronto: Canadian 
Friends’ Service Committee (60 
Lowther Avenue), 1959. 17 pp. 
Mimeographed. This brief survey 
was conducted by the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers) in 
Canada to determine how its mem- 
bers and friends might be of service 
to the Indian Canadian. A series of 
extracts from comments by members 
interested in the situation, or who 
have lived close enough to a con- 
centration of Indians to make a 
direct contact, is rounded out by a 
brief introduction and epilogue. 


Penal Practice in a Changing So- 


ciety. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1959. Available in Canada 
from the United Kingdom Infor- 
mation Service, 119 Adelaide Street 
West, Toronto. 32 pp. Price 45 
cents. White Paper on aspects of 


future development (England and 
Wales). 


Recipients in 
New York State, January-February 
1957. A study of the causes of 
dependency during a period of 
high-level employment, by Eleanor 
M. Snyder. New York: State of 
New York Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Low Incomes (Room 
2512, 270 Broadway, New York 7), 
1958. 159 pp. 


Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 


Part II: Provincial and Local Pro- 
grams. Health Care Series, Memo- 
randum number 9. Ottawa: Re- 
search and Statistics Division, De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare, 1959. 222 pp. Available 
free on request. This volume con- 
tains ten chapters, each of which 
describes the major governmental 
and voluntary rehabilitation pro- 
grams and services in a province. 
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COUNCILS IN MODERN PERSPECTIVE 


A guide to welfare councils based on recent observations on trends in 
community welfare planning. A most useful publication for anyone active 
in community organization. 


Chapter Headings 


The Purpose and Setting of Councils 
Organizations and Councils 
Community Relationships 

Leadership i in Councils 
National-Regional-Local Collaboration 
Program 
Fact-finding, Survey and Research 
Standards of Service and Service Priorities 

Financing Welfare Services 


62 pp. s « « « « « » Riten Gee 
THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


Publications Section 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Canada 








COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


May 20 to 23: Caritas-Canada. Annual Conference. Chicoutimi, Quebec. 


May 21 and 22. Ontario Welfare Council and Ontario Association of 
Institutions for Children and Youth. Joint Conference and Annual Meet- 
ings. Hart House, University of Toronto. 


May 24 to 28. The Canadian Corrections Association (a division of the Can- 
adian Welfare Council) and the British Columbia Corrections Association. 
The Canadian Congress of Corrections. University of British Columbia. 


June 15 to 17. Canadian Welfare Council. Annual Meeting. Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa. 


June 22 to 26. Canadian Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. Biennial National Convention. Edmonton, Alberta. 


June 6 to June 10, 1960. Canadian Conference on Social Work. Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 








RESERVE THESE DATES 
June 15, 16, 17 


39th ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE 
OF THE 
CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


CHATEAU LAURIER, OTTAWA 


Division Meetings 


Name Speakers 
Discussion on Welfare Topics 
Examination of “Communities in Crisis” 


Panel discussion on the “Clark report” 
on Economic Security for the Aged 


Other Events: 


the annual dinner 

a get-acquainted luncheon 

informal “get togethers” on special interest topics 

open house at the Canadian Welfare Council headquarters 


For more information write now to: 


The Administrative Officer, 
The Canadian Welfare Council, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, 
OTTAWA 3, Ontario. 





